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ALADDIN’S WONDERFUL LAMP. 

I fancied that I had said ‘‘ the last” for a long 
time to come about the story of Aladdin (’Ald-ed- 
Din) and his lamp in my ‘ Popular Tales and Fic- 
tions,’ and afterwards in Appendix to vol. iii. of 
Sir Richard F. Burton’s ‘Supplemental Nights’; 
but I find that I have somehow —— = 
now appears to me a very great absurdity in that 
world-renowned regards the mode of 
using the lamp. 

In by far the greater number of versions, variants, 
ad analogues of the story, both Asiatic and 
European, the wonder-working thing is a magical 
gem or ring, commonly obtained by the hero from 
a serpent, “for services rendered”; and the hero 
having befriended certain animals, generally a dog 
tad a cat, when his precious talisman is stolen 
these grateful animals recover it for him. I have 
thewhere pointed out that this is probably the 
aiginal form of the story; and, if so, then it is cer- 
tainly of Buddhist invention, But in the tale of 

din the young hero has two talismans, namely, 
the ring, which the magician gives him for his pro- 
tection before he descends into the cave, and the 
lamp, of which he becomes possessed through the 
magician foolishly shutting him in the cave—to 
perish, as he vainly believed. As the element of 
the grateful animals is omitted in the story— 


though it reappears in another Arabian version, 
viz., the ‘Story of the Fisherman’s Son,’ in the 
Wortley Montagu MS. of ‘The Nights’*—a 
second talisman was necessary to the hero for two 
purposes : (1) to enable him to escape from the 


-| cave by means of the slave of the ring ; and (2) to 


further his efforts to recover the magic 
his royal bride, carried poe Md order of the 
magician as soon as he had exchanged “ new lam 
for old” very advantageously. The slave of the 
lamp gives its possessor wealth galore and so forth. 
But the great blunder is, that the genie is sum- 
moned (like him of the ring) by rubbing the lamp; 
while Aladdin found it burning in the cave, and 
had, of course, to extinguish the light in order to 
it away. And what the author forgot is that 
whenever the lamp was lighted the genie would in- 
stantly appear “ to obey,” &c.; and so he fell back 
upon the usual manner in which magical rings are 
employed to summon their “ slaves”—by rubbing 
them.t In other versions or analogues of the story 
of Aladdin—which is evidently of comparatively 
recent date—where a lamp is the wonder-worker it 
must be lighted in order to summon its attendant 
spirit. Thus in the German story of the ‘Blue 
Light, in Grimm’s collection, no sooner does the 
old soldier light the lamp he found at the bottom 
of the dry well than there appears before him ‘‘a 
black dwarf, with a hump on his back and a 
feather in his cap,” who demands to know what he 
wants, and so on. 

But there is an Indian story, in Mrs. Meer 
Hasan Ali’s ‘ Observations on the Mussulmans of 
India’ (London, 1832), vol. ii. p. 324 ff., in which 
a — lamp has the same property : Shaykh 
Saddu, a hypocritical devotee, wandering into a 
neighbouring juugle one day, finds a copper cup, 
whereon were engraved certain characters which 
he could not with all his learning decipher. He 
takes it to his retreat, and at nightfall, a just 
then in want of a good-sized lamp, he puts oil and 
a wick into the cup, and the instant it was lighted 
a “figure resembling a human being” stood before 
him. ‘* Who art thou,” demanded the shaykh, 
“ that dost thus intrude at this hour on the privacy 
of a hermit?” The figure replied: ‘‘I come at 
the summons of your lamp.t The possessor of that 
vessel has four t sway one of whom you see before 
you. Weare genii, and can only be summoned by 
the lighting up of this vessel. The number of your 
slaves will be in due attendance according to the 
number of the wicks that it may please you to 
light. Demand our attendance at any hour you 


* This story is translated in Dr. Jonathan Scott's edi- 
tion of the‘ Arabian Nights Entertainments,’ vol. vi. 

. 210-212; and in Sir R. F. Burton’s ‘ Supplemental 
Nights, vol. iv. pp. 314-829. 

+ Sometimes a magical ring has different properties 
according to the finger on which it is p . 

t Evidently it was a lamp, not a cup, as the shaykh 
supposed, 
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choose, and we are bound to obey.” This wicked 
shaykh gives the four genii of his lamp many tasks 
to perform, most of them such as were repugnant 
to them (for it appears these were very ‘‘ scru- 
lous” genii, such as would not have suited Alad- 
in’s pretended uncle, the Maghrabi), and one of 
the tasks at once recalls Aladdin and the Princess 
Badr-ul-Badtr. He caused them toconvey the king’s 
daughter to him, “ and she was his unwilling com- 
panion” in his retreat. But there was soon to be 
an end of his wickedness ; for when the genii, by 
his order, were beginning to raise a remarkable 
mosque, situated at a considerable distance, in 
order to carry it to the place where the shaykh 
dwelt, the devotee who had his abode therein— 
a man of undoubted sanctity—sent them off “ with 
a@ flea in their ear,” in this wise: “ Begone,” said 
the pious man, in a tone of authority that deprived 
them of their strength. “A moment’s delay, and 
I will pray that you be consumed with fire. Would 
Shayk Sadi add to his crimes by forcing the 
house of God from its foundation? Away this 
moment ! else fire shall consume you on the spot.” 
They fied in haste to their profane master, whose 
rage was unbounded at their disobedience, as he 
termed their return without the mosque. He raved, 
stormed, and reviled them in bitter language, 
while they, heartily tired of their servitude, caught 
up the copper vessel, and in his struggle to resist 
them he was thrown with violence on the ground, 
and his wicked soul was suddenly separated from 
his impure body. 
Here we have the lamp of Aladdin, but put to 
its proper use—lighted—in order to summon the 
genii; we have also the princess being conveyed to 
Aladdin, as I have before remarked, and a reflec- 
tion of Maghrabi’s causing the palace to be re- 
moved toa far distant place. It would be interesting 
to ascertain the source whence Mrs. Meer Hasan 
Ali derived this singular story, which bears out, I 
think, my opinion that the author of the tale of 
Aladdin has greatly blundered in representing the 
Jamp as requiring to be rubbed, and not lighted. 
The appearance of one or more of the four attend- 
ant genii of the wicked shaykh’s lamp, according to 
the number of wicks that were lighted, has its 
parallel in another Asiatic story ; but this note is 
already too long. . A, Crouston. 
233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


THE ‘ARS MORIENDI’ BLOCK-BOOK (1450), 
PLATE THE TENTH, 

While examining not long ago a reproduction 
of Caxton’s ‘ Trayttye abredged of the ime Lerne 
well to Dye’ (1490), for comparison with it I took 
down the Holbein Society’s marvellous facsimile, 
by Mr. F. C. Price, of the ‘ Ars Moriendi’ named 
at the head of this paper. I was thus led to con- 
sider again this fine work, pausing especially at 


ee x., which, as is well known, has for year 
mn an enigma to connoisseurs, 

It may be well first to observe that the famous 
original, purchased by the British Museum in 1872 
for upwards of 1,000/., is a block-book, executed, 
in the opinion of the Keeper of the Printed Books, 
“in the best style of art prevalent at the time of 
its production,” and consists of but twelve separate 
sheets, of two leaves each, printed on the inner 
side only. There are eleven illustrations, each 
occupying a whole page, opposite each of which is 
given an explanatory letterpress. The Holbein 
Society’s reproduction of this small and unique 
volume has the great advantage of an introduction, 
in which the writer, Mr. George Bullen, F.S.A., 
besides giving much interesting bibliographical in- 
formation, describes the various plates, and ex- 
plains their often recondite meaning. 

Having myself examined a good deal of this 
literature in preparing my ‘Christian Care of the 
Dying and the Dead,’ I hope I may say, without 
SS that the introduction seems to me to 

admirable, one explanation only, that of plate r., 
being excepted. It begins on p. 15 thus :— 


“ Following this is an engraving [No. 10] of the good 
angel who comes to support and console the dying man, 
while thus tempted to endanger his salvation through in- 
dulging in the sin of avarice ; the accompanying letter. 
being headed‘ Bona inspiracio ang'licontraavaricia’” 

n this engraving the guardian angel stands, as before, in 
front of the dying man, with his right hand raised in ex- 
hortation, and with a scroll on the right of the picture 
bearing the words, ‘ Non sis auarus.’ Above the 
of the bedstead, on the right, is a representation of Oh 
the Blessed Virgin, and next to this, on the left, is a full- 
length figure of the Holy Jesus stretched on the cross (g), 
Next to this on the left, somewhat lower down, are three 
figures of sheep, shown principally by their heads. Next 
to these, on the left, are three figures, namely, of a man 
and two women (c) ; just below the second woman is the 
figure of a maiden (6), and above her, on the extreme 
left, is the head of a man (d), What this group of figures 
is intended to symbolize it would be difficult to conjec- 
ture. The man (e), standing as he does next to the sheep, 
and with a staff in his hand, is perhaps a representation 
of a good shepherd. They all of them, however, appear 
to look towards the dying man with feelings of com 
sion. Below this group is the figure of an angel, with s 
ecroll bearing the words,‘ Ne intendas amicis’ (Do not 
concern thyself for thy friends). This angel holds with 
both hands an outspread curtain, intended to conceal 
from the dying man’s view (a) two full-length figures, 
one of a woman on the right and the other of a man 
the left ; both possibly being disappointed expectants of 
sharing in the dying man’s wealth ; or else the female 
figure representing his wife and the male figure that of 
his physician. The latter appears to be exhorting hit 
female companion to depart from the scene, At the foot 
of the picture, on the right, is the figure of an ugly 
demon with a scroll bearing the words ‘ Quid faciam.’” 


I to offer the following as a new interpreta 
tion of the plate above described by Mr. Bullen. 


On reference to the work itself it will be found 
that the preceding letterpress contains Satan's 


temptation to avarice, with a plate (ix.) represent 
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ing various forms of self-seeking. Plate x. is a 
icture of self-renunciation, as appears from the 

“Bona Inspiracio” of the angel, which faces it, 

and of which a short account must now be given. 

“Turn thine ears [saith the angel] away from the 
deadly suggestions of the devil...... Put wholly behind 
thee all temporal things, the recollection of which can- 
not at all help thy salvation...... Be mindful of the words 
of the Lord to them who cling to such things: ‘ Nisi quis 
renunciaverit omnibus quz possidet non potest meus esse 
discipulus ’ (St. Luke xiv, 33).” 

The artist illustrates this principle by selecting 
some of the examples mentioned in the verse imme- 
diately afterwards quoted by the angel, who saith :— 

“ And again, ‘ Si quis venit ad Me et non odit patrem 
quum et matrem, et uxorem, et filios, et fratres, et sorores, 
adhuc non potest meus esse discipulus’ (St, Luke xiv. 26). 
The artist places in the forefront of his picture an 
angel saying, “Do not concern thyself for thy 
friends,” and holding up, with both =f a cur- 
tain (a) between the dying man and an elder! 
eouple—his father and mother—to whom the sic 
man, to their own sorrow, has already bidden, it 
seems, a glad farewell. I see no medical emblems 
with or near the man that would lead me to sup- 
pose him to be intended for the physician. Next 
(6), above the foreground, is represented his wife, 
like himself young, who looks at him with piteous 
gee, her hair being dishevelled—the usual sign of 

le mourning—anticipating the near approach 
of widowhood. I do not think that dishevelled 
hair is a form of mourning ever exclusively used 
by ‘‘a maiden.” 

Besides (as the angel continues), the Lord saith 
to them who have renounced those things :— 

“Et omnis qui relinquiret domum vel fratres, vel 
torores, aut patrem, aut matrem, aut uxorem, aut filios, 
tut agros, propter nomen meum, centuplum accipiet, et 
vitam eternam possidebit ” (St. Matthew xix. 29). 

From this verse the masterly engraver enriches his 
plate with fresh instances of self-renunciation, 
namely, (c) two sisters, with braided hair, stand- 
ing a little behind the wife ; and yet further back 
{d) the dying man’s brother, the expression of 
whose countenance is very beautiful, of all of 
whom the sufferer has to take his leave. Children 
are not supposed to be born of so young a wife ; 
none are represented. But the dying man has to 
take leave of his lands, “aut agros.” And these (e) 
are represented by their occupants—sheep that 
oe and a bailiff who, staff in hand, shep- 

_the flock—perhaps so placed by the artist 
not without a mystic allusion to the shepherd who 
in the deserts of the East has sometimes to give 
his life for his sheep (St. John x. 11). 

Remember also (adds the angel) the poverty of 
Christ hanging for thee upon the cross, most freely 
giving up for thy salvation His most dearly loved 
mother and His best beloved disciples. The angel 

the dying man to imprint on his mind these 
things and the examples of the saints, and to put 


all transitory things wholly away like poison, and 
turn his heart’s affection to voluntary poverty, &c. 
From this part of the angel’s address the artist 
completes his plate with a picture of the Eternal 
Son giving up (f) the ever-blessed mother that 
bare Him—that Son of Man who for us men 
fathomed the greatest depths of poverty, volun- 
tarily renouncing upon the cross (g) all things that 
were His own, not retaining even dear life. 

As illustrating the foregoing view it is interest- 
ing to read in OCaxton’s ‘Arte to Lerne well to 
Dye,’ p. 8, that 
“the fyfthe temptacyon that most troubleth the 
seculers and worldly men, is the overgrete ocupacyon of 
outwarde thinges and temporall, as towarde his wyf his 
chyldren & his frendes carnal! / towarde his rychesses or 
towarde other thynges / which he hath moost loved in his 
lyf ; And therfore whosomever wyll’ well’ & surely deye 
he ought to set symply and all’ from hym all’e outwarde 
thynges & temporell’ / and oughte all’e to commytte to 
god fully,” 

Those of my readers who are not yet acquainted 
with the ‘Ars Moriendi’ can, I should think, 
scarcely give themselves a greater >: treat 
than by making its acquaintance with the help of 
the apparatus criticus provided in the edition I 
have used. W. H. Sewett. 

Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 


Dip Caarves DIcKENS CONTRIBUTE TO ‘ FIGARO 
1s Lonpon’?—In the elaborate and exhaustive 
‘Dickens Catalogue’ (pp. 38), compiled and pub- 
lished by Messrs. J. W. Jarvis & Son, 28, King 
William Street, Strand, 1884, is a notice of Figaro 
in London, with this remark :— 

“This was the precursor of Punch, and is full of 

chatty, racy anecdotes and jokes, said to be written by 
Charles Dickens and Gilbert & Beckett,”—P. 23, 
No mention of this is made in the list of “ Publica- 
tions to which Dickens contributed only a portion” 
(pp. 32-3), in Mr. James Cook’s very valuable 
* Bibliography of the Writings of Charles Dickens’ 
(London, Frank Kerslake, 22, Coventry Street, 
Haymarket, 1879, pp. 88). I may remark, in pass- 
ing, that the excellent woodcut on Mr. Cook’s 
title-page, giving a most spirited likeness-bust of 
Dickens, was drawn by M. Faustin, and origin- 
ally appeared in Figaro (Mr. James Mortimer's 
London Figaro, on the staff of which I remained 
for upwards of five years) on Sept. 27, 1873. The 
mention of this is suggested by the coincidence of 
Dickens and the two London A 

I possess an original copy of “Figaro in London. 
Vol. I. For the Year 1832” (William Strange, 
21, Paternoster Row). It consists of fifty-six 
weekly issues, commencing with that for Dec. 10, 
1831. There was a second volume, which, from 
Aug. 16, 1834, to the close, was illustrated by 
Isaac Robert Cruikshank in place of Robert Sey- 
mour, whose remarkably clever political caricatures 
—coarsely engraved, and often at Seymour's own 
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had been the mainstay of & Beckett's | is not new, however, for in a book of dialogues (ip 
serial. It was continued under the editorship of | Italian and English) between an Italian master and 


H. Mayhew, with Seymour once again as its artist; 
and I believe (query) that two volumes were thus 

blished If such is the case, Figaro in London 
Bad an existence of four years, which included the 
period of the ‘Sketches by Boz’ and the wondrous 
rise of ‘ Pickwick,’ with Seymour as its artist. 

On Jan. 1, 1833, Gilbert & Beckett started 
Figaro’s Monthly Newspaper, price threepence, 
and also edited the Comic Magazine (1832-4), to 
the earlier numbers of which Seymour contributed 
numerous designs. It seems quite possible that 
Charles Dickens may have been a contributor to 
Figaro in London. there any proof of this? If 
such was the case, it would be not a little interesting 
to find that he and Seymour were engaged on the 
same publication while as yet Mr. Pickwick was 
unborn. Curssert Bepe. 


Norges on Epicretvs.—Mr. T. W. Rolleston, 
in his admirable introduction to the recent volume 
of the “Camelot Series,” entitled ‘The Teaching 
of Epictetus,’ has enumerated two previous Eng- 
lish renderings of the Helot sage, the “one [he 
says] by Mrs. Carter, published in the last century, 
the other by the late George Long, M.A. (Bohn 
Series).” te may not be amiss to add that the 
ion of Mrs. Carter was first published in 
1758, and that many years anterior to this Dr. 
George Stanhope, Dean of Canterbury, born 1660, 
died 1728, a voluminous author and translator, a 
prominent member of the Established Church, dis- 
tinguished alike for the strength of his intellect and 
the refinement of his imagination, published a work 
bearing the following title : “‘ Epictetus his Morals, 
with Simplicius his Comment. Made English 
from the Greek by George gry 1694.” An- 
other edition of this, with a ‘ Life of Epictetus,’ 
followed in 1700, 8vo. 

The translation of Stanhope is clearly the work 
of a purist, but of a purist who, with all his 
elegance of phrase and delicate turn of expression, 
does not lose sight of the real end of literature. 

Anent the doctrines of the Pyrrhonists, which 
in the introduction of Mr. Rolleston are stated 
with clearness, brevity, and precision, we shall 
make no apology for inserting the excellent remark 
of Plato :— 

“ When you say all things are incomprehensible, do you 
comprehend or conceive that they are thus incompre- 
hensible, or do you not? If you do, then something is 
comprehensible ; if you do not, there is no reason we 
should believe you, since you do not comprehend your 
own assertions, 

C. C. Dove, 


Armley. 


Querniz as A Pet Name.—Of late years the 
fashion has been somewhat prevalent of giving to 
little or young girls, instead of their own Christian 


his English young lady pupil, written by Joseph 
Baretti (London, 1775), find in p. 168, the young 
lady, whose real Christian name is supposed to be 
Esther, called “ Queeney ” (sic) by her master, who 
says to her, 

“ Reginuccia a che state voi do?” 

dear what are you thinking about!” 

It will be observed that the book is written by an 
Italian, and that the Italian in this case precedes 
the English which is intended to be a translation 
of it. The question arises, therefore, Did Mr, 
Baretti use “‘Queeney” because he had heard it 
used in England, or did he use it because in similar 
cases “Reginuccia” was then used in Italy? 
have some ground for supposing that he did fina 
“ Queeney ” in use in England, for I once met with 
it in an English book of somewhere about the same 


besides which, it is scarcely probable that an Italian 
writer should have introduced the use of an Eng- 
lish word into England. But “Reginuccia” may, 
for all that, have been used similarly in Italy. 


F, 
Sydenham Hill. 


Cott, Coutes.—A recently published ‘ History 
of Walsall’ gives obscure details of some local 
colts, by which it appears that a shilelagh, or club, 
is personified as a warrior. This seems to anguest 
a reference to “a thrashing,” which I have 
heard termed “a colting,” but do not see it so de- 
fined in Bailey, Halliwell, Skeat, or Stormonth. 
We read that the excesses of the above colts be- 
came a Star Chamber matter; that at one time 
their number amounted to a thousand; but they 
became extinct in 1870. A. Hat. 
{In the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary’ a rope’s end 
knotted and used for punishment is given as a ve 
meaning of colt, } 


RevEREND AND Reverent.—Will these quota- 
oe Murray if he lives to get to 


Reverent for reverend :— 
“The contempt for female modesty and reverent age 
announced the universal corruption of the capital of the 
East.”—Gibbon, ‘ Decline and Fall,’ chap, xxiv. (vol. iv. 
p. 144, ed. 1788). 
Reverend for reverent :— 
Keep thou meek Mary’s mien, divinely fair, 
Thy Saviour to approach with reverend care. 
Williams, ‘ Cathedral,’ p. 172, ed. 1839. 
C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Foleshill Hall, Coventry. 


Busa.—Dr. Murray explains this word to mean 
“a shrub, particularly one with close branches 
arising from or near the ground ; a small clump of 
shrubs apparently forming one plant.” Nothing 
can be more exact or accurate than this. He further 


name, the pet name of “Queenie.” This practice 


time, but, unfortunately, I did not take a note of it; 
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informs us that in the northern dialects the mean- 
ing of bush is extended to include nettles, ferns, 
and rushes. Probably the most widely known ex- 
ample of this use of the word occurs in the ballad 
of the ‘ Battle of Otterbourne,’ where the Douglas 
says 

0 me by the bracken bush. 
blooming brier, 

Let never living mortal ken 

That ere a kindly Scot lies here. 
Scott, ‘ Border Min.,’ ed. 1861, vol, i. p. 360. 

I have, however, come recently upon a very good 

ipal Shairp and his Frien airp and some 
flode of his were in the woods near Loudoun 
Castle, and he said to them :— 

“ Now, friends, this is the last time we shall all meet 
together; I know that well. Let us have a memorial of 
our meeting. Yonder are a number of primrose bushes. 
Each of you take up one root with his own hands; I will 
do the same ; and we shall plant them at the manse in 
remembrance of this day. we each did, and carried 
home each his own primrose bush,” —P. 27, 

It would be interesting to know whether these 

i bushes are growing still in the manse gar- 
os If they are, they form a pathetic living 
memorial of a man of whom all Scotchmen have 
reason to be proud. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


LonponsuirE.—The City of London, with its 
liberties, is, or was, a county in itself, located in 
Middlesex. Our new jurisdiction creates a county 
of London, it being the great metropolis minus the 
City, extending into Essex, Kent, and Surrey. 
Upon the precedent of Yorkshire, Leicestershire, 
&c., this new jurisdiction should be named London- 
shire. A. H. 


Fires anp Wotves.—When visiting a friend 
last summer he called my attention to a curious 
for preventing the plague of flies in his house. 
upper sash of one of the windows in his sitting- 
room being open for ventilation, there was suspended 
outside a piece of common fishing-net. My friend 
me that not a fly would venture to pass 
through it. He has watched for an hour at a time, 
and seen swarms fly to within a few inches of the 
net, and then, after buzzing about for a little, 
depart. He told me the flies would pass through 
the net if there was a thorough light—that is, 
another window in the opposite wall. Though the 
day was very warm, I did not see a oa fly in the 
room during my visit, though elsewhere in the 
town they were to be seen in abundance. I su 
pose they imagine the net to be a spider’s web, or 
some other trap intended for their destruction. 

My friend mentioned the curious fact that in 
Russia no wolves will pass under telegraph wires, 
and that the Government are utilizing this valuable 
discovery, and already clearing districts of the 
country from these brutes. If this information be 


true, our Australian cousins might try the experi- 
ment of straining wires, and thus protecting their 
sheep from the ravages of the dingo ; indeed, the 
Government should undertake the duty. 

Henry L, Torrennam, 


**Tacg,” Latin ror A Horsetock.—The usual 
proverb or caution runs thus: “ Don’t you know 
that tace is Latin for a candle?” In the ‘ Beaufort 
Papers,’ just published, pp. 48 and xvi, may be 
found this anecdote :— 

‘The reason of Edmond of Langley impress of the 
Falcon in a Fetterlock was an intimac’on that he was 
shutt up from all hope of this Kingdom when his brother 
John began to pttend to it: Whereupon observing his 
sons to be looking upon this device sett up in a window, 
Asked them what was Latin for such an Horselock, 
whereat y* young Gentlemen considering: The ffather 
sayd, Well if you cannot tell me I will tell you, Hic ha’c 
hoc Taceatis, as advizeing them to be silent and quiet, 
and therewith all sayd, Yétt God knoweth what may 
come to pass hereafter. (Thence perhaps may proceed 
the usual caution to keep a secret, which I have often 
heard in Worcestershire and elsewhere attended with 
these words, Tace is Latin for an Horselock).” 

If my memory serves me, an explanation of the 

caution, ‘Why is tace said to be Latin for a 

candle?” has been more than once demanded in 

your columns. BolLEav. 
[See 7 S. v. 85, 235, 260, 393,] 


Casanoviana.— Mémoires,’ vol. vi. pp. 46-47. 
Scene, a court of justice :— 

“ Au fond j’apercus, assis dans un fauteuil, un vieillard 
qui portait un bandeau sur la vue et qui écoutait les ex- 
plications de plusieurs inculpés, C’etait le juge; on me 
dit qu'il était aveugle et qu’il s’appelait Fielding. J’etais 
en présence du célebre auteur de ‘ Tom Jones,’” 
Casanova was in London in 1763. The author of 
‘Tom Jones’ died at Lisbon in 1754. The judge 
here mentioned was probably Sir John Fielding, 
half-brother of the novelist and his successor as a 
justice for Middlesex. Though blind from his 
childhood, he is said to have discharged his office 
with great credit, and died 1780. An error on the 
part of a foreigner easily accounted for. 

Ricnarp Epccumss. 

33, Tedworth Square, S.W. 


A Curious Errmotocy.—If ever an “ etymo- 
logy” deserved to be “gibbeted,” certainly the 
following deserves it richly. It is from the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, Dec., 1888, p. 605 :— 

**One word in conclusion on the word gallows. The 
old word for the gibbet is galg, and gallow is the low or 
place for the gibbet.” 


P- | It follows that gallows are “the places for the gib- 


bet,” which is highly satisfactory. In what langu 
the “old word” galg occurs in a monosyllabic 
form we are not told. Such is ‘‘ etymology” in 
the nineteenth century. CELER. 


Hampoue’s Version or THE Psatams,—I have 
said in ‘ Specimens of English,’ part ii. p. 107, that 
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Hampole was “ the author of a metrical version of 
the Psalms,” &. I took this statement from Prof. 
Morley’s ‘ English Writers’ without suspicion. 
Since then Mr. Bramley has edited Hampole’s 
version, and lo! it isin prose! How, then, did the 
error arise? Perhaps thus. The copy of the work 
in MS. Laud 286 begins with sixty lines of verse, 
which may easily have induced the consulter of the 
MS. to suppose it was wholly in verse. However, 
’ these sixty lines are a mere prologue ; they are not 
by Hampole, but by another hand; and they do 
not appear in any other of the rather numerous 
copies. I conclude that a verse translation of the 
Psalms by Hampole does not exist. If it does, 
let its existence be proved. 
Watter W. Sxear. 


Pore’s Proraetic Vision or Queen Victoria. 
—It seems worth noting the curious prophecy 
which in Pope’s ‘ Windsor Forest’ is put into the 
mouth of Father Thames :— 

I see, I see, where two fair cities bend 

Their ample bow, a new Whitehall ascend ! 

There mighty nations shall enquire their doom, 

The world’s great oracle in times to come. 

There kings shall sue, and suppliant states be seen 

Once more to bend before a British Queen. 

If one could substitute the Houses of Parliament 

for Whitehall it might be taken as a poet’s vision 

of the Jubilee. Much in the same strain follows 

which no stretch of imagination could suppose to 

be applicable to Queen Anne or her reign, illus- 

trious as it was, O. G. Bocer. 
St. Saviour’s. 


Mepizvat Names.—In the various charters 
and conveyances relating to the parish of Hendon 
I have found several names which may interest 
Hermentrvupe. In a charter dated in 1258 the 
name Marsilla occurs, being that of the wife of 
Robert, son of Benedict de Hamstede, and among 
the witnesses to the same document is Robert le 
Engyniur, which I presume is equivalent to Robert 
the Engineer ; but I should like to know what an 
— calling really was in those days—if, 
indeed, there was any civil occupation which was 
so designated. The very curious names of Bur- 
lerd and Giteburst ap among the witnesses to 
a charter dated 18 ward II, I also, in the 
time of Richard IL, find the names Pymberd, 
Chalkhill, Philbow, and Rippon. 

E. T. Evans. 


63, Fellows Road, N.W. 


Evrorzan WomEN amone Savaces.—Besides 
those noted below, there may be other instances 
known of European women having fallen among 
savages and been compelled to Jive with them like 
their own women. 

In the Rev. John Campbell’s ‘Travels in South 


were discovered years afterwards among the Caffres 
by the Landdrost of Graaf Reynet, who went into 
Caffraria in search of survivors, They were dressed 
in the small apron and little else of the Caffre 
women, and having been married to Caffres, by 
whom they had families, preferred to stay where 
they were. 

In Macgillivray’s ‘Voyage of H.M.S. Rattle- 
snake’ is aoeahel the rescue of a young Scotch- 
woman, who had lived nearly five years with the blacks 
on an island off Cape York, they having rescued 
her from a wreck in which her husband, the owner 
of a small cutter, and his crew had perished. She 
was compelled to become the wife of one of her 
preservers, and was in appearance hardly distin- 
guishable from the black gins, being as dirty and 
as nearly naked as they. But she eagerly returned 
to civilization, and was restored to her friends at 
Sydney “in excellent condition.” This was in 
1849. Another girl seems to have met the same 
horrible fate about the same time; for in a letter 
written early in 1850 (No. Ixxv. in his ‘ Life and 
Letters’), Robertson, of Brighton, mentions reading 
the melancholy story of a young English lady, re- 
turning from school in England to her parents in 
Australia, but wrecked, and all the party slain but 
herself. She was taken by the blacks, and had 
been forced to live with them ever since. 

I shall be grateful for any information about 

this last case, and any others that have occurred, 

though I sincerely trust that none has occurred. 
CHEGocRA, 


Suerriztp is well known that there 
is a considerable difference in value between articles 
manufactured by the electro-plating process and 
those by the older method of overlaying base metals 
with silver, known as “Sheffield plate.” The fol- 
lowing extract from the Derby Mercury of Sep- 
tember, 17, 1788, is interesting in this con- 
nexion :— 


“On Thursday se’nnight died at Whitely Wood, near 
Sheffield, Mr. Thomas Bolsover, aged 84. This Gentle- 
man was the first Inventor of Plated Metal: which like 
many other curious Arts, was discovered by Accident. 
About the Year 1750 (at which Time he kept a Cutler's 
retail Shop at Sheffield) Mr. Bolsover was employed to 
repair a Rnife Haft which was composed of Silver and 
Copper; and having effected the Job, the cementing of 
the two Metals immediately struck him with the prac- 
ticability of manufacturing Piated Articles, and he pre- 
sently commenced a Manufacturer of plated Snuff Boxes 
d Butt Consequently from Mr. Bolsover’s acci- 
dental Acguir t, the beneficial and extensive Trade 
of plated Goods had its origin. He bas been justly es- 
teemed one of the most ingenious Mechanics that Sheffield 
can boast,” 


The name Bolsover indicates a Derbyshire origin. 
Atrrep WALLIS. 


MARRIAGE ONLY ALLOWED AT CERTAIN TrMES 


Africa’ it is recorded that two ladies who were 


or Tae Year.—The last paragraph in a pocket 


wrecked in the Grosvenor Indiaman on that coast | almanac (Gallen’s) for 1678 runs thus :— 
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“ Times prohibiting Marriage.— Marriage comes in on 
the 13 day of January, and at Septuagesima Sunday it is 
out again until Lowsunday; at which time it comes in 

in, and goes not out until Rogation-sunday: thence it 
is forbidden untill Trinity-sunday : from whence it is un- 
forbidden till Advent-sunday: but then it goes out, and 
comes not in again till the 13 day of January next follow- 
ing.” 
I find no such notice in any other almanac of the 


same period, out of a pretty large collection. 
J. Hope. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Joux Bunyyan.—Some recent correspondents of 
the Echo have communicated particulars concern- 
ing Bunyan which seem worthy of record, and 
perhaps require sifting, in‘ N. & Q.’ Unhappily, 
references are wanting. The question was raised 
whether Bunyan was a Baptist, as has always been 
hitherto supposed. Mr. J. H. Stephenson (who, 
oddly, pleads that Bunyan was a Baptist) says that 
“in the licence to preach, granted by the wretched 
Charles II. on May 15, 1672, he is allowed ‘to 
teach as a Congregational person, being of that 
persuasion.’” Another correspondent gives the 
dates of baptism of two of Bunyan’s children—a 
daughter, at Elstow Charch, 1654, and a son, at 
St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford, 1672. No names are 
given. A third writer, who signs ‘‘ Thomas Han- 
cock,” quotes from a pamphlet by Edward Bur- 
rough, the Quaker, wherein Bunyan and John 
Barton are referred to as “Independent ministers, 
so called” (Burrough’s ‘Truth the Strongest of 
All? 1657). If these quotations are to be trusted, 
they settle the question of Bunyan’s Baptist per- 
suasion in the negative, and plainly show him as an 
Independent. But where is the original licence of 
Charles II.? Will any one at Bedford and Elstow 
examine the registers for the baptisms of these and 
other of Bunyan’s children ? as he married in 
church ; and, if so, can we have the registers of 
both his marriages? I find none of these details 
in Mr, Offor’s memoir, further than a quotation 
from the records of Leicester concerning the royal 
licence, wherein it is stated that Bunyan was “ of 
the Congregational persuasion.” 

HERMENTRUDE. 

‘Monopy on Henpersoy.’— Did Coleridge 
write such? I know, of course, his ‘Monody on 
Chatterton.’ In Temple Bar for January, p. 36, 
reference is made to the monody, which I fail to 
find in his ‘ Poems,’ Moxon, 1859, and of which I 
have never heard. H. T. 


Sir’ Aytnony Hart, Lorp oF 
Tretanp.—I should be glad to have any informa- 


tion about Hart’s ntage and early career before 
entering the Middle Temple in 1776. There are 
considerable discrepancies in the accounts given 
in Foss, O’Flanagan, J. R. Burke, and the obituary 
notices in the Annual Register and Gentleman's 
Magazine. Where was Hart buried? Possibly 
the tombstone may give the correct date of his 
birth. The ‘Georgian Era’ says that he left a 
widow and one daughter. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ give me the date of his marriage? Finally, 
is there any portrait of him in existence? 
G. F. R. B. 


Tae Great Sear or Queen Katuerine Parr. 
—In Archeologia for the year 1779 appears an en- 
graving of this seal. Oan any of your readers in- 
form me whether any impression of it is still extant; 
and, if so, where it isto beseen? SiciLivuM. 


Monte VipEeo.—What is the proper pronuncia- 
tion of this name and its derivation? Such a 
Macaronic preposterous mixture of Portuguese and 
Latin as “ Mount I see” is, of course, out of the 
question. It surely means “ Vineclad Hill.” 

G A. P. 

[The pronunciation is assumed to be Mon-te Vid-e-o, 
with the e’s sounded asin French. “ Video” does not 
mean “I see” in Portuguese. “ Ver” is the word ordi- 
narily used } 


Bisnors or Norwicu.—I shall be very much 
obliged if any of your readers will give me the 
authority for a statement made by Thiselton, in 
‘Regia Insignia,’ p. 267, that “a former Bishop 
of Norwich held the appointment of Paymaster 
[of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners] till his 
death.” H. Brackensury. 


Lonaitupe AND Marriace.— N. & Q.’ having 
dealt recently with legal questions, I may take 
the opportunity of calling the attention of some 
of the legal luminaries to another question, which 
sundry of the gens togata to whom I have pro- 
posed it have admitted to be knotty. A. B. goes 
from London to — leaving his wife resident 
in the former city. But he, unfortunately, falls in 
love with a young lady at Naples; and being a 
wicked man, with no fear of God and little 
fear of the law before his eyes, he determines to 
deceive her by a bigamous and invalid marriage. 
He is, accordingly, married, to all appearance 
legally, on board an English man-of-war in the 
bay, Tn the presence of the captain, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning of February 10—the time 
being unquestionably ascertained. But the wife 
left in London died on that same February 10 at 
half-past ten in the morning, the time being certi- 
fied anche all question. ell! the case is clear 
and simple. A. B. had been a widower for half an 
hour when he married, and could, of course, legally 
do so. But, stay! When it was 10.30 in London 
it was 11.23 in Naples. Had a telegram been de- 
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spatched instantly after the wife’s death it would have 
reached Naples a few minutes later than 11.23, and 
would have found A. B.a married man of overtwenty 
minutes standing! His first wife died, in fact, 
twenty-three minutes subsequently to the Naples 
marriage, though that was authentically declared 
to have taken place at 11 am., and the wife's 
death was with equal certainty shown to have oc- 
curred at half-past ten. Was the marriage legal 
and valid, or ous and null ? 

T. Avotpnus TRoLLors. 
Budleigh Salterton. 


“ A COOL HUNDRED.”— When did this ion 
first come into use? I have met with it in ‘The 
Provoked Husband,’ by Sir John Vanbrugh and 
Colley Cibber, II. i. p. 311, ed. 1730: “ C. Bas. 
No faith! I came in when it was all over. I 
think I just made a couple of Betts with him, took 
up @ cool hundred, and so went to the King’s 
Arms.” The same phrase in used by Smollett in 
his translation of ‘Don Quixote,’ bk. iii. c. viii. : “ My 
shoulders were accommodated with a cool hundred, 
I was advised to divert myself three years in the 
Gurapas ; and so the business ended. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Potrpore the registers of the 

ish of ~_o— near Bath, the names of 
Polydore and Vergil severally occur as Christian 
names in at least two families, ¢. g. :— 


Jan., 1602. Polydor, son of Virgell Vanham, baptized. 
The same buried April, 1604. 

J aly, 1600. Baptized Henrie, the son of Virgill Watkins, 
alias Vanbam. 

Dec., 1607. Polidorus Vanham, alias Watkins, sepultus, 

Feb, 18, 1662. Polydor Evans, late Rector of Marks- 
bury, was buried. 
This would seem to point to some connexion with 
Polidore Vergil, the versatile ecclesiastic and 
voluminous writer, who in Henry VIII.’s and 
Queen Mary’s time had considerable preferment 
in England, and is known to have been Arch- 
deacon of Wells in 1507. He remained in Eng- 
land till 1550, and died in Italy five years later. 
Can it be shown that he had any more immediate 
connexion with Marksbury? Possibly he was 
rector of the parish; but I have no means of finding 
out. Ww. 8. B. 


Deata Warrant or Cuartes I.— Where 
can I find a good engraving of this, with the seals 
attached thereto? These are considered the first 
examples in which lines in different directions in- 
dicate the tinctures, therefore the popular litho- 
graph is of no use, AccURATE. 


Cross Trer.—In the Court Rolls of the Manor 
of Wimbledon, March 1, 34 Hen. VIII., there is 
this entry:— 

“ Amercement 1s,—Robert Wrediche has unjustly cut 
down and carried off a tree called ‘an asshe’ growing 


between this demesne and that of Rychemond, which 
was ‘a crosse tree’ and one of the marke stakes between 
the said demesnes, therefore,” &c, 
What is the meaning of “‘a crosse tree”? I 
should be glad of an explanation. 

F. B. Lewis, 


Putney. 


Tue Sornonns.— Where can I find a descrip- 
tion of the old chapel of this college? It was 
dedicated to St. Ursula, and in the seventeenth 
century was pulled down, by Cardinal Richelieu’s 
order, to make room for the present church, where 
his tomb now stands. Joun A, Ranpoipa. 


“A LAITY WITH A STRONG BACKBONE.”—I 
have seen quoted a ying, ascribed to Pope 
Martin V. (as Martin III. is generally styled), to 
the effect that he “sighed [or longed] for a laity 
with a strong backbone.” any of your readers 
tell if such an expression, or anything to that 
effect, was used by him or any other Pope? If 
so, by whom, when, and on what occasion? F., 


Soapstone Ficures rrom Saancual.—Would 
some of your travelled readers kindly inform me 
anent the nature of tone ; and, secondly, 
whether these figures priests, or what? 

Exsoracum. 


Mepat Porrrairs.—A friend has presented 
me with a collection of plaster casts, about four 
hundred, all named. Some fifty had not been 
identified as to position in life, birth, and death. 
Of these, the Ee ve have since not been found 
in the many biographical works referred to for the 

Will some students kindly assist me !— 

Christianus Hugienus. 

J. G. Eynard de Gendve. 

Jean Varin. 

Enrichetta Lalande. 

Léopold Jean, Prince de Salerne. 

March. Jos. Stioctius. Ridolfius. Eq. Josephian 
Ord I. 

C. L. de Joux Statuatel. 

Abrahamus G. Vernerus. 

Major-General Sir W. P. Garrol, Kt.C.B., &e. 

Tommaso Sgricci. 

D’Antonio Quiroca. 

H. F. X. Belzunce Eve, née en 1671, morte en 
1755. Wrarr Parworts. 

33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


Warer-marxks.—Is there such a book as a 
register of water-marks, or any other work by 
which I can find when a certain water-mark was 
first used? I have searched the British Museum, 
but can get no information later than the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Grorce GRANT. 


Wituam Fertpine, Eart or in 1630 
set out for India, and returned in 1633 (‘Cal. 
State Papers, Dom.,’ 1629-31, p. 329; 1633-4, 


p. 195).’ 
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p. 195).¥ Lodge describes him as ambassador to 
the Sophi (‘ Portraits,’ ed. 1850, p. 117). Is any 
account of his proceedings in the East, or of the 
reasons for his mission thither, in print ? 


©. H. Fiera. 
33, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Betuam.—Can any of your readers inform me 
in what parish in Staffordshire a place called 
Bethom or Betham was situate? From about 
1490 until 1600 I find it mentioned without an 
interval as the place of residence of different 
Staffordshire families. After the last-mentioned 
date I find no trace of it. F. W. M. 


Inscriptions on Attars.—Can you tell me of 
any instances of inscriptions on altars? I have 
heard of one near Denbigh, inscribed in Greek 
characters ‘‘ Non Incognito Deo.” It is said to 
have been on an old altar table in a church 
formerly the old parish church of Denbigh, and is 
now about a mile from Denbigh. After the above 
words come “I, R., 1617.” Can any of your 
correspondents throw any light on the — 

A. G. 


Vertvr.—There was a Vertue a bookseller at 
the Royal Exchange, whose widow married the 
famous Samuel Goatsby, and he carried on the 
business, dying at a great age in 1808. The 
widow’s name was Hannah Vertue. Timperley 
spells it Virtue, but he is wrong. Was her hus- 
band a descendant of Geo, Vertue, the engraver ? 


C. A. Warp. 


Mitt’s ‘ Loaic,’—At p. 228 of his ‘ Principles 
of Science,’ Prof. Jevons says: “But I shall feel 
bound to state, in a separate publication, my very 
deliberate opinion that many of Mill’s innovations 
in logical science, and especially his doctrine of 
reasoning from particulars to particulars, are en- 
tirely groundless and false.” Has such a publica- 
tion ever appeared; and, if so, who are the pub- 
lishers, and what is its price ? E. Hosson. 


Carr. Marryat.—This popular author, chiefly 
of books relating to seafaring life, is said, in his 
‘ Life,’ by his daughter, Mrs. Church, to have been 
born in Westminster. No special locality is given. 
Is it known where he was born ? 


J. MasKELL. 
Emanuel Hospital, 8.W. 


Beveripcr or Betrrace.—I should be glad 
to know whether this is strictly a Scottish family 
name. Bishop Beveridge was born in Leicester- 
shire, and I am not aware that he came of a 
Scottish family. The name is very common in 
Fife. Belfrage is the older form of it. Its de- 
rivation is unknown to me. 

Allen A. W. Cornetivs Hatiey. 


Baptist May.—In the ‘Memoirs of Count 
Grammont,’ a new edition of which has just been 

ublished, allusion is made in a note respecting 

r. Chiffinch to a Mr. Baptist May, who is there 
spoken of as one of Charles II.’s supper com- 

nions. Can any of your readers give me any 
information respecting this gentleman ? 

J. SauMarRez. 
43, Grosvenor Place. 


AurTHors oF Quotations WaNTED.— 
The young-eyed Poesy 
All deftly masked as hoar Antiquity. 
*T was strange that such a little thing 
Should leave a blank so large. 
And the name of the isle is the Long Ago, 
And we bury our treasures there, WINNIE. 


“God made man after his likeness, and man has re- 
turned the compliment.” I think it is in — e 
We toil through pain and wrong, 

We fight, we fly, 
We love, we lose, 
And in a little time stone dead we lie— 
Oh! Life, is all thy song “endure and die?” 
Tomas J, Ewrna. 


Who with a lingering stay his course doth let 
Till every minute pays the hour his debt. 
J. W. Dontear, 


Replies, 


WETHERBY. 
8. vi. 308, 414.) 

Surely a more sarcastic commentary on the pre- 
vailing mode of furnishing derivations of place- 
names than that afforded on the page last quoted 
could hardly be met with. Three guesses at the 
derivation of the one name Wetherby are backed 
by such names as those of Sir J. A. Picton and 
Canon Tar tor, of which it is perfectly safe to say 
that, while two of them must be wrong, it is most 
likely all three of them are. Admitting the possi- 
bility of the compound visar-ber—though I greatly 
doubt if it ever could have been “standard” or 
*¢ classical” Old Danish or Icelandic—still it is not 
clear how it ever could have meant “ wooden house.” 
The authority quoted by Canon Taytor gives to 
the Icel. ber or br, Dan. and Swed. by, the mean- 
ing of “a farm, a landed estate,” and adds that 
in Iceland it denotes “‘a farm, or farmyard and 
buildings.” In other words, but for the “ dirty 
acres” there would be no ber or by. Nor do I see 
how this consideration is to be excluded in the 
attempt to explain the formation and meaning of 
an English place-name ending in by. But besides, 
in such a settlement, over and above the owner’s 
or settler’s own domicile, the dwelling or dwellings 
of his servants—thrall or free—the byres and 
stables and cotes for his stock, the lathes for his 
corn, and the like, have all to be thought of as 
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constituting the structural part of the composite 
by; and these are several buildings, not simply a 
“house.” On this ground, therefore, Canon 
Tay or’s explanation of ‘‘ wooden house” seems 
to be inadmissible. But even sinking the farm 
part of the idea altogether, and substituting “ build- 

” for house” would not meet all the diffi- 
culties attending the importation of the word visar, 
or the meaning ‘‘ wooden.” For what were such 


- buildings, and alike in the Scandinavian lands and 


in England, actually and universally framed and 
made of? There is but one answer to the ques- 
tion,—wood, and wood only. And if so, what 
becomes of the distinctiveness, the essence of the 
meaning, of the name itself? It would be some- 
thing like calling a house in Old Whitby the “ Red- 
tiled House” by way of distinction. Neither do 
I think either of Sir J. A. Picron’s suggestions 
at all happier on the score of meaning. It seems 
but a very poor compliment to the common sense 
of the colonists who settled this district, and named 
their several settlemente, to assume that they could 
do no better in the way of name-giving than the 
nonsensical platitude of “the farm-settlement of a 
wether,” or that “of the weather.” For my own 
, and after thirty-five years of consideration 
and study of the place-names of this North York- 
shire district, I am satisfied that in the strangely 
preponderating majority of the place-names ending 
in by—not to advert to others now—where the 
refix is not manifestly a qualifying word—as in 
ickleby, Overby, Netherby, Kirkby, or Kirby, 
Newby, &c,—it is unquestionably a personal name. 
The simplest inspection of a carefully compiled list 
of such names in their earliest known forms is 
sufficient to establish this point. Add to this that 
the same personal name is perpetually found in the 
general class of like names, both with the in- 
flexional genitival form and the genitival s, and a 
suggestion is at once afforded as to the possible or 
probable explanation of the prefix in Wetherby—a 
suggestion which loses no force from the circum- 
stance that the names which follow Wedrebi in the 
Domesday list are Wedreslei and Wedresleie, and 
from the further circumstance that such Scan- 
dinavian names as Ketell Vedur, Vedra-Grimr, 
and the like, are to be met with. It may also be 
added that Sir J. A. Picrion’s collation of the 
Essex name Wethersfield (or Weathersfield, as it 
used constantly to be spelt in the days of my 
boyhood, when I lived there), is not happy. 
I have a list of a dozen different forms of 
that name by me, and while these vary in the 
equally extravagant and extraordinary manner 
known to students of such matters, the Domesday 
—and, I suppose, ultimate—form known is Westre- 
felda. Sir J. A. Picrow also speaks of the pre- 
dominance of ‘‘ Saxon” names of places in the 
Wetherby district, Is that so? I had thought 
the district was one that had been occupied by the 


Angles to the exclusion of the Saxons ; and it has 
been alleged, moreover, that it is not always easy to 
distinguish between Anglian and Scandinavian 
names and words. But there is one — abun- 
dantly clear,—that no derivationist of English place- 
names is in a very good position if he be desirous to 
conduct his inquiries in the only legitimate and 
reasonable way, and that is on the same lines as 
the compilation of the ‘ New English Dictionary.” 
He has not the materials. There are copious lists 
of the place-names occurring in different north con- 
tinental districts or provinces. There are none such 
in England, save, perhaps, the Domesday list, which 
is not too accessible to the general reader. And 
until such lists are made, and are made available to 
the general student, we can have nothing but what 
is, for the most part, made up of essentially guess- 
work derivations. The foreign lists referred to are 
not only useful in their way to the English inquirer, 
they are altogether indispensable. But without 
the corresponding English lists they lack more 
than half their possible utility. The lists of field, 
and common field names alone would be of almost 
unimagined utility. But there seems to be no 
one—no society even—to take the matter up. I 
know that it has been suggested once and again, 
and that in either case the response has been, 
“Onur hands are too full as it is.” The work of 
some of these societies, however, must now be 
getting fast on. Can none of them be put on this 
—as yet new—quest ? J. Arxrsox. 
Danby in Cle d, 


Eerptian Hierocrams on Pictures 
(7™ §S. vi. 445).—Although the winged globe and 
caduceus is not to be found in the great collection 
of ‘Imprese Illustri’ by Ruscelli (Venice, 1584), 
this evidently arises from its not having been 
appropriated by any particular princely or noble 
house. It was, however, a convenient emblem for 
a painter or engraver to put on a portrait, asa flatter- 
ing innuendo that the exalted position of the per- 
sonage portrayed was as much the result of merit as 
of the accident of high birth. With the substitution 
of a winged cap of honour for the winged globe, it 
will be found in Alciat. See page 146 of the 
French translation of his ‘Emblems’ (Lyon, 
1549), illustrating the emblem “ A vertu, fortune 
compaigne ” :;— 

D’ales, Serpens, et Amalthées cornes 

Ton Caducée (O Mercure) tu ornes : 

Monstrant les gens d’esprit, et d'eloquence, 

Auoir par tout des biens en uffluence. 
I do not find it in Paradin’s ‘Symbola Heroica” 
(Antwerp, 1563), but it turns up again, beautifally 
engraved by Crispin de Pas, in the ‘ Nucleus 
Emblematum Selectissimorum que Itali vulgo 
Impresas (sic) vocant,’ by Gabriel Rollenhagen, of 
Magdeburg (Cologne, 1611). The cut by De Pas, 
afterwards used by Wither in England, illustrates 
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the motto “ Virtuti fortuna comes,” and bears this 
epigram :— 

Virtuti fortuna comes, Sudore paratur 

Fructus honos oneris, fructus honoris onus. 
When the symbol is found on a royal person’s por- 
trait, the globe takes the place of the cap, on" 
means that personal merit has made him or her 
worthy of the right to rule. Simply this, and no 
deep mystery of “ Egyptian hierograms” such as 
it would seem is surmised by your correspondent 
J. E. J. is the real solution of the query. 

Frepx. 


Dr. Guittotin (5" §. i, 426, 497; 7™ S. vi. 
230, 292).—In the “Scelta d’alcuni Miracoli e 
Grazie della Santissima Nunziata di Firenze de- 
seritti dal P. F. Gio. Angiolo Lottini, in Firenze, 
1619,” small 4to., there is a plate, at p. 208, to 
illustrate cap. Ixvii., in which an instrument 
exactly like the modern guillotine is represented. 
The chapter is headed, “ Dovendosi tagliar il collo 
a Francesco, é miracolosamente impedito il taglio 
della Mannaia”; and on p. 210 the miracle is 
described :— 

“ Posciaché tagliata dal Giustiziere la corda, a cui 
legata la grave mannaia attiensi, e questa con grf ruina 
€ prestezza sopra dell’ esposto collo cadendo: non pur la 
pelle non gl’ intaccéd o recise : ma all’ opposto di quanto 
fare quel taglio solea, si rattenne, in niente la carne 
offese, né in parte alcuna fe nocumento.” 

Though more than a century later than the 
drawings referred to by Mr. Gisps, this passage 
is valuable as showing the general use of the 
instrument in Italy. W. E. Bucxuey. 


Very good representations of the guillotine, 
“standing in no need of being further perfected,” 
are in Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 1577, vol. ii. p. 654, 
&e., which, although a valuable book, is not 
rare, as it is to be found in almost every library 
of any pretension. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


The whole history of the guillotine, with its 
anticipations and results, may be seen in J. W. 
Croker’s ‘History of the Guillotine,’ from the 
Quarterly Review, 1844, Lond., J. Murray, 1853. 

Ep. MarsHA.t, 


CuarLemacye §. vi. 426).—There cannot 
be any doubt that the name of the great Frank 
should be written “Charles” by Englishmen. 
That is the best English equivalent for his 
name; and so he was almost always written 
and spoken of until recent days, when it became 
& fashion to imitate French ways. If your 


correspondent will take the trouble to look up 
the references given in the index to the pub- 
lications of the Parker Society, he will find many 
examples of the way his name was written in the 
sixteenth century. It would be easy to give seven- 
teenth century examples almost without limit. 
romances concerning the great founder of 


the states of modern Europe probably originated 
in the territory we now call France. However 
that may have been, they certainly reached us in 
a French dress. When, therefore, we speak of the 
romance hero, not of the 
magnus imperator, 
Boni fructus bonus sator, 
Et prudens agricola 
it is better to say Charlemagne. The distinction 
is not a vain one. There is but a very shadowy 
likeness between the “Christi miles fortis,” in 
whose honour the priests of Aachen sang, and the 
hero whose deeds were chanted by minstrels from 
TARTE. 


“Bring” anp “Take” (7 §. vi. 225, 313, 
454).—It is a noticeable fact that those who have 
spoken Gaelic in their youth almost invariably use 
bring where others would say take, A typical in- 
stance occurs to me. Once, in a strange place, 
and in somewhat and trying circum- 
stances, I was along with a friend whose Gaelic 
idiom still troubled him. We sadly needed a 
place of refuge and entertainment, and when at 
the end of our own resources, my friend suddenly 
stopped in front of a stalwart policeman, and in 
theatrical tones observed, “You'll require to bring 
us to a place of refreshment, sir!” Being thus 
partly entreated, partly commanded, and very 
nearly threatened, the official, with a docile be- 
wilderment of expression, did as requested, and 
our troubles were over. Compare, however, with 
this, the appeal of the dainty Rosalind to the shep- 
herd in ‘As You Like It,’ IL. iv. 69, and it will 
appear that the idiom is not necessarily an Irish- 
ism after all :— 

I pr’ythee, shepherd, if that love, or gold, 
Can in this desert place buy entertainment, 
Bring us where we may rest ourselves, and feed. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Friar’s Lantuorn §. vi. 168, 257, 338, 
473).—The ignis fatwus or Will-o’-the-wisp is 
supposed in popular superstition to be generally a 
soul which has broken out of purgatory, and not 
particularly the soul of a priest. I refer to Brand’s 
‘Popular Antiquities,’ vol. iii. p. 398 of Bohn’s 
edition. I think that the explanation to which 
Mr. Grirrinnoore alludes can hardly be correct, 
although ingenious enough. E. YaRDLey. 


Berean Custom (7™ §, vi. 249, 336, 456).— 
Is not this so-called Belgian custom of hanging out 
a bundle of straw suspended by a long string from 
a window, as a sign of repairs going on above, also 
an English practice? If my memory serves me 
rightly, I have noticed more than once, when 
travelling on the river steamers on the Thames, a 
similar bundle of straw suspended by a cord over 


one of the archways of Waterloo Bridge (which at 
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the time was undergoing repair), and I took it 
that it was intended as a friendly warning that if 
we chose to steer directly underneath it we might 
snffer for our temerity by a brick or a stone falling 
upon our heads. J. 8. Upan, 


Inner Temple. 


Sir Livessy 8. vi. 408).—Sir 
M. Livesey was one of the Commissioners and 


* Council of War appointed for the county of Kent, 


by ordinance of Parliament, April 23, 1645. He 
is frequently mentioned in ‘ The Declaration of Col. 
Anthony Weldon,’ 4to., 1649. Weldon was major 
in Livesey’s regiment of horse, and quarrelled with 
his colonel, whom he accused of misconduct as a 
soldier (pp. 13-26). See also Weldon’s petitions 
in the Record Office. Livesey was present at Crop- 
redy Bridge and Alresford. He took part in the 
defeat of the Earl of Holland’s rising in July, 
1648 (Rushworth, iv. 2, 1182). After the Re- 
storation he fled to Holland. In September, 
1663, he is said to have been living at Arnheim 
(‘ Cal. State Papers, Dom.,’ 1663-4, p. 266). 
C. H. Fiera. 


Cuartists (7" §. vi. 187, 273, 432).—William 
Lovett, cabinet maker, who died at 137, Euston 
Road, London, August 8, 1877, drew up, in 1837, 
the address and rules of the Working Men’s 
Association, and for some time acted as the secre- 
tary. A volume in the British Museum, marked 
8138a, contains thirty-two pamphlets relating to 
the proceedings of the association. For an account 
of William Lovett (who suffered imprisonment for 
his political and social opinions) and his writings 
consult the ‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis,’ pp. 324, 
1269. Georce O. Boasz. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 


Tae First Postisaep Work or GrorcEe 


Borrow (7" S. vi. 428).—The ‘ Romantic Ballads’ 
was not the first published work, but it was the 
first that bears his name. He had published in 
1825 ‘ Faustus : his Life, Death, and Descent into 
Hell,’ translated from the German, London, Simp- 
kin & Marshall, 1825. It was a translation of Von 
Klinger’s ‘Faustes Leben,’ &c. There are two 
issues of the ‘Romantic Ballads.’ It was first 
issued in May, 1826, as ‘Romantic Ballads, trans- 
lated from the Danish, and Miscellaneous Pieces,’ 
by George Borrow, Norwich, S. Wilkin, 1826, 8vo., 
pp. xi, 187. Then part of the edition was handed 
to a London publisher, and issued with a new title- 
page, ending, “ London: John Taylor, Waterloo 
Place, 1826.” I think copies of this issue are more 
common. Probably something of the same kind 
was done in the matter of the ‘ Faustus,’ for I have 
seen a copy with a preface dated “ Norwich, April, 
1826.” There is no doubt that he also wrote ‘Cele- 
brated Trials, &c., to the Year 1825,’ which Sir 
Richard Phillips published in six volumes on 
March 19, 1825. I am not sure if it is known 


that Borrow’s note-books, MSS., and correspond- 
ence went to America, to the possession of Prof, 
W. J. Knapp, Yale University, New Haven, who 
is an enthusiastic student of Borrow. Prof. Knapp 
intends to publish a full biography of Borrow, and 
will correct many errors that have been made in 
the inadequate notices of him that have appeared 
in this country. An interesting article on Borrow 
from his pen appeared in an American magazine, 
the Chautauquan, November, 1887. Borrow was 
born July 5, 1803, and so was more than “ twenty- 
one when ‘ Romantic Ballads’ was published.” 
0. W. TANCOCK. 
Norwich, 


“ Faustus : his Life, Death...... Translated from 
the German of F. M. von Klinger by G. B.,” 1825, 
8vo., heads the list of Borrow’s works appended to 
the sketch of his life in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol. v. p. 408. G. F. R. B. 


Boox on Banx-nore Issue §. vi. 359).— 
By far the best book on American bank-note issues 
is J. J. Knox’s ‘ United States Notes,’ New York, 
Scribners. Mr. Knox is a man of the highest 
order. For remarks on note issues in general see 
the Annual Report of the U.S. Director of the Mint, 
and, secondarily, the U.S. Comptroller of the Car- 
rency. C. W. Ernst. 

Boston, Mass., U.S. 


‘New Dictionary,’ Vot. III. (7" 8. 
vi. 347).—The following instances of the employ- 
ment of elect may be of use to Mr. BrapDier :— 

“ Poet(laughing). Ha, ha, ha, ha......if heshould, andthe 
elect had but wit enough to stand out.”—<Aaron Hill, 
* The Snake in the Grass,’ ed, 1760, p. 97. 

Laureat supreme, but conferring Bays 
ge i el,on a Laureat elect, to encourage him.”— 
Poet, Who? I! If ever I make in a fright, I'll 
put up for Poet-elect, to the Opera,” —ZJbid., p. 99. 
F. Brrxseck Terry. 


Tae Scenes or Jonn ConstaBie’s 
S. vi. 426).—Mr. in writing to you 
respecting this matter, has perhaps followed the 
course which appeared best to him, but I regret that 
he did not previously communicate to me his inten- 
tion of so doing. That he has been treated with dis- 
courtesy I at once admit, but this has been through 
a misunderstanding. Upon receiving his letter I 
at once sent it to the writer of the article, and 
asked him to reply to it. I now for the first time 
learn that “he thought it better to do nothing in 
the matter.” I had been waiting to hear the result 
from him, which accounts for no correction having 
appeared in the Art Journal. It is now, unforta- 
nately, too late to insert it in last year’s volume. 

Marcus B. Hutss, Editor. 


Prrsuancer, Earine (7" v. 448; vi. 33, 
317, 414).—I am concerned only with the alleged 
equation of y=z, which I as a misapprehen- 
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sion. We are referred to the Scottish Dalziel, also 
written Dalyell ; the name is topographical. Dal- 
tiel,in Lanarkshire, was written Dalgheal, i. ¢., white- 
mead or fair meadow, our Shenley. Here dal is 
the Celtic “ part, share, or section,” equating the 
Teutonic dale, deal, dole. Now gheal may well pair 
off with the Teutonic “ yellow,” cf. gelt, gilt; but 
the suggested z is, I think, a misreading. Speak- 
ing genealogically, Dalziel reads ‘‘I dare.” Well, 
I dare not define my thoughts anent this legend. 
Zell is common on the Continent ; it is, I under- 
stand, a form of cell, celle, celles, common in France; 
Celtic kil. A. Hatt. 


Kirx-Grims (7 §. vi. 265, 349).—I am not 
aware of any church in England of which the story 
mentioned by your correspondent is told, but there 
isa similar legend in Transylvanian folk-lore, which 
is as follows. The Hospodar Negru, who reigned 
from 1513 to 1521, was taken by the Turks as a 
hostage to Constantinople, where, by the assist- 
ance of a Greek architect, a superb mosque was 
built by him for the Sultan Selim I., which so 

that potentate that he dismissed him to 
is own country with rich nts, so as to enable 
him to build a church in his principality. Accom- 
panied by the Greek, whose name was Manoel, and 
nine master-masons, Negru left Constantinople, and 
on arriving in his own territories selected a site on 
the river Argisch, where the ruins of an ancient 
temple stood, for the erection of his new church. 
The builders set to work, but, wonderful to relate, 
the walls which were constructed in the daytime 
were thrown down at night. Manoel at last had a 
dream, in which he heard a voice, which said that 
all their labour would be in vain unless they built 
up in the masonry the first woman who should 
appear in the morning. He informed his nine 
comrades of this, and they bound themselves with a 
solemn oath to do as the voice had directed. 

The following morning Manoel, to his horror, 
beholds his own wife Annika approaching the fatal 
building, and, falling on his knees, he implores the 
heavens to send rain, so that a raging flood would 
impede her progress. His prayers are heard, but 
it is all in vain, for the fait wife, who is carry- 
ing her husband’s breakfast, struggles through the 
rising waters and howling tempest, till at last, 
miling and trium t, she reaches where he 
stood, and is greeted by him with the accustomed 
kiss. With a breaking heart—remembering his 
vow, but disguising his anguish as best he could— 
be carries her up the scaffolding, and then pro- 
poses to her, as if in a merry mood, that she would 

herself in a niche and see them build around 

» The poor young wife claps her hands in glee 
at the idea. The wall gradually rises around her 
feet, then the masonry reaches her knees. Fear 
has now taken the place of merriment in her heart, 
and she begs to be released. Her husband makes 


no reply; but, aided by his comrades, builds the 
cruel stones higher and higher until they reach her 
breast. Again she appeals in vain, and implores 
him, for the sake of their unborn babe, to set her 
free. Steadily, remorselessly, her murderers close 
the walls around her till the living tomb is finished, 
and her dying voice is heard reproachfully whisper- 
ing :-— 

Treat me not thus cruelly, Manolli, oh! Manolli, 

The dreadful wall has now closed o’er me, 

Naught but darkness is before me, 

Manolli, my Manolli—husband, master, Manolli ! 
After the victim has been thus immured the build- 
ing goes on without interruption, and is soon com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of Prince Negru. Shortly 
afterwards, when the ten masons are employed 
putting the finishing touch to their work, Negru 
asks them if they would be able to build a still more 
glorious temple. Exulting in their skill, they boast- 
fully call from their lofty position that they would 
be able to do so. On receiving this reply the Hos- 
podar, who had no desire that his church should be 
eclipsed, has the ladders removed, so that his un- 
fortunate servants should be left to perish. With 
much ingenuity Manoel and his fellow craftsmen 
make artificial wings of pieces of scantling, and, 
trusting to these frail supports, launch themselves 
into the air. They are killed by the fall, and, with 
the exception of Manoel, are turned into stones. 
He as he is dying imagines he hears his wife’s 
voice calling her last sad refrain, “ Manolli, my 
Manolli,” and, as tears rise to his glazing eyes at 
the mournful sound, he is transformed into a foun- 
tain, which to the present time is known as Manoel’s 
Well. Madame Gerard, in her recently published 
work ‘ Beyond the Forest,’ gives extracts from the 
dotna, or folk-song, entitled ‘Temple Argisch,’ 
which contains the foregoing story. 

R. Stewart Patrerson. 

Cork. 


There seems to have been a general superstition 
that the stability of a building could be ensured by 
the sacrifice of a human being, and we have many 
legends that charch towers and other constructions 
are assured of lasting by the fact that some one 
(usually the wife or child of the master-builder or 
architect) is built up into the wall or buried alive 
beneath the foundation. This may account for 
some of the ghosts that, on the best authority, are 
accused of haunting this or that church. Of course 
in great buildings it is too often a deplorable inci- 
dent that life is lost by some untoward accident, 
and this may have given rise to the popular belief. 
It holds to this day. I was asked if it was not true 
that a man had been thus buried beneath one of 
the towers of the great Brooklyn bridge, and I had 
some difficulty in convincing the inquirer that it 
was pure fable. 
Closely connected with this story of life-tribute 
is the saying that blood makes a durable mortar, 
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and a master-builder of this city, who had heard the 
saying without knowing its origin, went to much 
trouble and no small expense in obtaining bullock’s 
blood with which to mix the mortar for a job of 
some importance he was about to undertake. He 
did not get the results he expected, and returned 
to the use of water. 

The church-ghost has not made his appearance 


’ in this country. We are yet too new. In the 


twenty-fifth century, perhaps, he may be one of our 
domestic institutions, adapted from the elder civiliza- 
tion of Europe, but accustomed to American ways. 
E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, U.S, 


It is a curious instance of the wide spread of the 
belief in blood as a cement of ancient buildings 
that Ald-ud-din Khilji, the King of Delhi, a.p. 
1296-1315, when enlarging and strengthening the 
walls of old Delhi, is reported to have mingled in 
the mortar the bones and blood “ of thousands of 
goat-bearded Moghuls whom he slaughtered for the 
— So writes a contemporary historian. 

uch of this masonry still exists. 

H. G. Keene. 


Quartes S. vi. 225, 373).—The entry of the 
baptism of Francis Quarles rans :— 


“May 8. 1592 bapt fuit Franciscus, filius Magistri 
Jacobi Quarles.”"—Par. Reg., Romford, co. Essex. 

** Francis Quarles, gent., of Romford, Essex, bachelor, 
about 26, and Ursely Woodgate, of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
spinster, 17, daughter of John Woodgate, of same, gent., 
who consente—at St. Andrew, Holborn, 26 May, 1618.” 
—_ Chester's ‘ Marriage Licences,’ Bishop of London’s 

ce. 

“21 June, 2 Charles I.—‘ True Bill that at St. Cle- 
ment’s Danes, co. Midd,, on the said day, Frances 
Richardson, late of the said parish, spinster, assaulted 
Francis Quarles, gentleman, when he was in God's and 
the King's peace, and secretly and without his observa- 
tion picked his pocket of fifty shillings.’ The note 
* Franc’us Quarles pross,’ at the foot of the bill, indicates 
that on this occasion Francis Quarles figured at the Old 
Bailey as the prosecutor of a female pickpocket, How it 
fared with the Frances Riehardson when she had put 
herself on a jury of the country does not appear, ‘ po. se’ 
being the only minute, by the pen of the clerk of Gaol 
Deliveries, over her name.”—‘ Middlesex County Re- 
cords,’ ed. by John Cordy Jeaffreson, vol. iii. p. 9. 

“1639, 1 February, 15 Charles —At the request of 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Dorset, signified by his 
letter, Francis Quarles, Gent., was admitted Chronologer, 
with a fee of 100 nobles per annum, during the pleasure 
of the Court.”—Rep. 54, fol. 86, ‘ Remembrancia pre- 
served among the Archives of the City of London,’ 

He was buried in the church of St. Leonard Foster, 
in the City of London, but the registers of this 
parish have long since perished. 

“In P. C. C.—Francis Quarles, late of Ridley Hall, co. 
Essex, dec’. Adm’on to Ursula, the relict, 4 Feb., 
1644/5.” 

In the Calendar (Rivers) for the year 1645 the 
word “ poor” is prefixed to the entry of the name. 
Hipwet. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


An estate in Ufford, in the county of Northamp- 
ton, was purchased in 1554 by Francis Quarles, 
Esq. (Bridge’s ‘ Northants,’ ii. 600). He and his 
descendants resided at Ufford down to the begia- 
ning of the last century. Mr. Justin Simpson has 
printed full extracts from the registers of Ufford 
and neighbouring parishes of the baptisms, mar- 
riages, and burials of members of the Quarles family 
from 1577 to 1703 in the Reliquary, xi. 23. How 
came Pierre Phillipe van Ufford, nephew of 
Angelique Quarles, by his surname ? 

Jos, 

Stamford. 


Avonrmovus Porm (7" S. vi. 469).—The ‘ Lines 
on a Skeleton,’ forty in number, are too many for 
insertion. They can be seen in “ Fugitive Poetry, 
1600-1878, compiled and edited by J. C. Hutche- 
son,” p. 130, “ Chandos Classics.” 

Ep. MarsHAtt, 

The book mentioned by Mz. MarsHAtt is so cheap 
and readily accessible, we are not justified in occupying 
our space with the verses, many copies of which have 
been sent, There is among our contributors a remark- 
able consent of opinion as to the merits of the poem. 
One of them shall be forwarded to Yoricx if he will 
send a stamped and addressed envelope |. 


§. vi. 467).—The Latin charter 
of Norwich School, granted by King Edward VL, 
1547, uses “ pueros” only. The Mayor and Alder 
men made, “ accepted, and passed ” “ Ordinances, 
Laws, and Statutes” on June 14, 1566. In these, 
which are long and in English, the word “ boys” 
does not occur; but “scholar,” “scholars,” and 
“ child,” “ children” are always used. One head- 
ing is, “Certain ordinances necessary to be de- 
clared to such as offer their children to be scholars.” 

W. Taxcock. 

Norwich. 


Buonaparte’s Hapeas Corpus (7* §. vi. 467) 
—It is stated in Scott’s ‘Life of Napoleon, 
chap. xcii., that when he was on board the Belle- 
rophon, after Waterloo, and attempting resistance 
to his banishment to St. Helena, a suggestion was 
made that he should be brought up on a writ of 
habeas corpus, which, he being an alien and 
prisoner, was not acted upon. Probably some 
rumour of this was in Lamb’s mind. But that 
Buonaparte himself could have made any such 
application is quite unlikely. On July 31, when 
the resolution of the Government was told him, 
Scott says that he inquired “to what tribunal he 
could apply.” The Bellerophon sailed from Tor 
bay on August 4. On the 7th he was put on 
board the Northumberland, which then set sail for 
St. Helena. There is another possibility, which 
seems more than such to me, that Lamb was alto- 
gether in joke : “the twelve judges” looks very 
like it. Lastly, it would appear that the fact 
which H. S. S. C. himself states, that the applica- 
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tion is not reported, might be considered con- 
clusive that it never was made. Surely such a 
remarkable case could never have been omitted. 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Poleshill Hall, Longford, Coventry. 


Such an application was certainly made by Mr. 
Capel Lofft. The process was found to be in- 
applicable to an alien. An attempt was made to sub- 

na Napoleon as a witness in an action for libel, 
Pat this also fell through; and Lord Keith pre- 
vented the attorney from serving the writ. See 
Hazlitt’s ‘ Life’ and Bussy’s ‘ History.’ 
Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


AmsterpamM Bourse open To CHILDREN (7" 
§. vi. 447).—Baedeker’s ‘ Guide to Holland’ states 
that the Exchange is converted into a playground 
for boys during one week in August and Septem- 
ber, the time when the Kermis, or church dedica- 
tion festival, used to be held. The tradition is 
that some boys playing there in 1622 discovered 
splot of the Spaniards against the city, and that 
this privilege was granted in commemoration of 
the event. I have not met with any account of 
* the histories I have consulted. H. B. A. 

y. 


A Hollander informs me that fairs are annually 
held throughout Holland, but of late years they 
had been discontinued in Amsterdam; and so as 
not to deprive the children of that city from en- 
joying the fun of such times, they were allowed to 
make free of the Bourse, and to disport themselves 
in the manner described by your correspondent. 
My informant regards the story of the heroic deed 
and the accompanying wish as a pure — 

‘L’Indispensable, Passe-Partout dans les Pays- 
Bas,’ by J. F. Flécker, notes, pp. 186-7, concern- 
ing the Exchange at Amsterdam :— 

“L'ancienne Bourse que les Espagnols voulurent faire 
muter en 1622 ayant échappé a ce danger par l'intermé- 
dire d'un enfant alimenté un des hospices, ce garcon 

da comme récompense la permission de s’amuser 
‘anuellement 4 la Bourse a faire eonner des fifres, des 
tambours et des trompettes pendant toute une semaine 
avec les enfants d’Amsterdam ce qui fut accordé; on 
sceupuleusement cet usage jusqu’d nos jours.” 
Sr. 


Barrie or Acixcourt: Davy Gam (7* §. vi. 
444)—David Gam was a gentleman of Breconshire, 
“whose vision was distorted.” He attended the 
parliament held by Owain Glyndwr at Machynlleth, 
in 1402, professedly to support his claims, but with 

secret intention, it is said, of assassinating the 
Welsh warrior. The plot was discovered, but 
Glyndwr was persuaded not to put Gam to death, 
tnd he remained a prisoner for ten years. It is 
telated that at Agincourt, where he was knighted 


Henry V. that there were enough of the enemy to 
kill, enough to take prisoners, and enough to run 
away. Gam died of wounds received in the battle, 
but according to some accounts he lingered for 
several months (see Williams’s ‘Eminent Welsh- 
men’). E. W. 


Borrow, in his delightful book, ‘Wild Wales,’ 
chap. Ixxix., gives a short account of Dafydd Gam, 
from which I extract the following particulars. 
Gam was a petty chieftain of Breconshire, who 
owed his surname to a personal deformity. He 
was, however, a man of immense strength. Early 
in life he was driven from his own country for 
killing a man named Big Richard of Slwch in the 
High Street of Aber Honddu (Brecon), and took 
service under John of Gaunt, for whose son, Henry 
Bolingbroke, he conceived a violent friendship. 
Henry, upon his accession to the throne, restored 
Gam to his possessions, and gave him employments 
of great trust and profit on the Welsh border. He 
was thus brought into conflict with Owain Glyn- 
dwr, whose insurrection against Henry he so 
violently resented that he swore “ by the nails of 
God” to assassinate him, and actually went to 
Machynlleth for the purpose; but his design being 
discovered, he was seized and thrown into prison, 
where he remained until the fall of Glyndwr. 
His subsequent achievements under Henry V. in 
France are well known. C ‘ 


Sir David Gam is stated by Dr. Clark to be of 
the family of Games of Newton, of the great house 
of Maenarch. See his fine work, ‘ Genealogies of 
Morgan and Glamorgan.’ 
Llanelly. 


He was Owen Glendower’s brother-in-law. A 
note in French’s ‘Shakspeareana Genealogica’ 
(p. 121) asserts that some of his descendants “ are 
buried in the church of Llanfrynach, county of 
Brecon. And in the church of Merthyr-Cynog 
there is a monument to Roger Gam, dated 1600.” 
Sr. Swirary. 


Herrick (7 §. vi. 268, 436, 496).—There were 
people in England who appreciated Herrick before 
the writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1796. In 
that amusing book, ‘ Naps upon Parnassus,’ 1658, 
he is thus noticed :— 
And then Flaccus Horace, 
He was but a sowr-ass, 
And good for nothing but Lyricks: 
There ’s but one to be found 
In all English ground 
Writes as well; who is hight Robert Herick, 
A 3, verso, 
Phillips does not “ pass him over” in his ‘ Thea- 
trum Poetarum,’ but gives an average amount of 
space to him, and says he was 
“not particularly influenc’t by _ Nymph or Goddess, 
except his Maid Pru. That which is chiefly pleasant in 
these Poems, is now and then a pretty Floury and P 


helping to save the king’s life, he reported to 
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gale of Fancy, a vernal p' of some Hill, Cave, Rock, 
or Fountain; which but for the interruption of other 
trivial pomes might have made up none of the worst 
Poetic ips.” 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Beans 1x Leap Year (7" §. vi. 448).— 
This strange superstition that beans grow diffe- 
rently in the pod in leap year from what they do in 
other years is prevalent in Surrey. My informant, 
an old labourer, and a native of the county, told 
me that “in leap year the eye is to the point, in 
other years to the strig” (i.¢., the stalk); and he 
added that the old men would tell me the same. 
I have opened several pods of this year’s growth, 
and find the eye is to the point, and — it 
will be so next year. The prevalence of the belief 
in different parts of England is curious. 

G. L. G. 

Lorp Liste’s Assassination (7 S. vi. 467). 
—Bp. Burnet’s account of the assassination is :— 

“ Her [the Lady —! husband had been a regicide, 
and was one of Cromwell's lords, and was called the 
Lord Lisle. He went at the time of the restoration 
sea, and lived at Lausanne, But these desperate 
Irishmen hoping by such a service to make their fortunes, 
went thither, and killed him as he was going to church ; 
and being well mounted and ill pursued, got into 
France.” —‘ Hist. His Own Time,’ 1685, vol. iii. 
p- 59, Ox., 1823, 

Ep. MarsHat. 

Lord Lisle was not an English peer. He was a 
member of Oliver's ‘‘ other house,” or House of 
Lords. He served as one of Charles I.’s judges, 
and signed the death-warrant. There is a very 
short account of him in Noble’s ‘ Regicides.’ His 
name often occurs in the manuscript and printed 
literature of the time. EpwarpD Peacock. 


Rottise a Batt Down THe TABLE AFTER 
(7" vi. 489).—Your correspondent’s 
second instance seems a relic of the ancient days 
when the ball was the stake played for in country 
matches, and the act of rolling it down the table 
after dinner was probably the method adopted to 
exhibit the trophy. In my young days it was 
always understood that the winners of the match 
kept the ball, and every match, of course, was 
played with a new one. Rozsert Goprrey. 


{Is there any connexion with the proverbial advice in | P® 


Yorkshire to keep the ball rolling ; that is, do not let the 
fun of a meeting flag ?] 


Westminster Lisrary §. ii. 447; vi. 240, 
298).—The book to which Mr. Joun Avery, Jun., 
referred me deals only with the Library of West- 
minster Abbey, and consequently does not serve 
my purpose. As the Westminster Library was 
situated in Jermyn Street, I am surprised that it 
should have escaped the attention of Mr. Wheatley 
when writing his book ‘Round abouf Piccadilly 
and Pall ’ It is mentioned more than once 


by Crabb Robinson in the ‘Diary’ as a place at 
which he was accustomed to read. It was there 
that “Dante” Cary in 1819 found the copy of 
Selden’s ‘ Table Talk’ with the marginal notes in 
the hand of 8. T. Coleridge, Cary’s transcript of 
which is printed in the ‘Remains.’ I have not 
met with any later mention of the Westminster 
Library. It nothing to do, I believe, with the 
Westminster Institution, established about 1840, 
afterwards merged into the existing Free Lib: 

in Great Smith Street. I have a copy of “ 
Catalogue of Books in the Westminster Library, 
with the Bye Lawsand Regulations of the Library. 
To which is added a List of Officers and Members, 
Corrected to 1803.” Written on the title is “Le 
Grice, Sept. 22nd, 1804.” This was doubtless 
Charles Valentine Le Grice, the friend and school- 
fellow of Coleridge and Lamb. He has bound a 
the volume without the “List of Officers 
Members,” but has included a portion of “A Oata- 
logue of the Books contained in the London 
Library.” Although this fragment only begins 
with sheet E, p. 33, the list of books seems com- 
plete. Is anything known of this earlier London 
Library? The literature in both collections is of 
the most solid character, with a mere sprinkling 
of poetry and novels. J. CampBELL. 


Hammonps or Scarturnewett §. i. 107; 
vi. 252).—Would Mr. Hammonp kindly send me 
his address, as I wish to write to him concerning 
the above family ? J. A. Wurrta. 

Ben Eadan, Belfast. 


Porson (7" §. vi. 327, 477).—At the last 
reference is a paragraph on the celebrated “Aqua 
Tophania,” in which the Rev. E. MarsHatt 
quotes from ©. Mackay’s ‘Memoirs of Extra- 
ordinary Popular Delusions,’ vol. ii. pp. 202-16. 
It is evident that the author quoted has hastily 
paraphrased from the article on the above-men- 
tioned poison in the well-known ‘Curiosities of 
Medical Experience,’ pp. 152-3, by J. G. Mil 
lingen, M.D., 1837, and for some unexplained 
cause he has omitted to mention the source of 
his knowledge. The “Abbé Gagliardi” should 
be Abbé Gagliani, “Toffina” should be Tufinia. 
Mr. is there to the 
isoning by this preparation having taken 
in the seventeenth century, “during the me 
of Alexander VII.” Se. Crain BappgLer. 
5, Albert Hall Mansions, 8.W. 


Toyy Aston’s ‘ Brier Surrtemest’ S. vi. 
489).—In your review of the new edition of ‘An 
Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber’ 4 
statement is twice made that Aston’s ‘Brief 
Supplement’ is reprinted for the first time. This 


is an error. It was printed in the Cabinet; or, 
Monthly Report of Polite Literature, London, 
1807-8. W. H. Commies. 
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A Nieutcap Srraatacem (7™ §. vi. 48).—The 
following historic story, which is doubtless that 
sought in Pror. Burier’s inquiry, I take from 
‘A Thousand Notable Things,’ published by J. 
Gleave, Manchester (1822); whence derived the 
author does not impart :— 

“Henry, Earl of Holsatia, surnamed Iron because of 
his strength, having got into favour with Edward IIL, 
King of England, by reason of his valour, was envied by 
the courtiers, whereupon they one day, in the absence of 
the king, counselled the queen, that forasmuch as the 
earl was preferred before all the English nobility, she 
would e trial whether he was so noble born as he 

ve out, by causing a lion to be let loose upon him, say- 
“7 * That the lion would not so much as touch Henry 
if he was noble indeed,’ They got leave of the queen to 
make trial upon the earl. He was used to rise before 
day, and to walk in the outward court of the castle to 
take the fresh air of the morning. The lion was let 
loose in the night, and the ear), having a nightgown cast 
over his shirt, with his girdle and sword, coming down 
stairs into the court, met there with the lion bristling his 
hair and roaring. He, nothing astonished, said with a 
stout voice, ‘Stand, stand, you dog.’ At these words the 
lion crouched at his feet. To the great amazement of the 
courtiers, who looked out of their holes to behold the 
issue of this business, the earl laid hold of the lion, and 
shut him up within his den; he likewise left his night- 
cap upon the lion’s back, and so came forth, without so 
much as looking bebind him. ‘Now,’ said the earl, call- 
ing to them that looked out of the windows, ‘let him 
amongst you all that standeth most upon his pedigree go 
and fetch my night-cap’: but they, being ashamed, with- 
drew themselves.” 

R. E. N. 


Bishopwearmouth, 


Curiositizs or CaTatocuine (7" vy. 505; 
vi. 54).—“ Junior’s (D.) Anatomy of Melancholy, 
what it is,” &c., hardly needs 

“Bart (S.), Anacsthesia, Hospitalism, Herma- 
phroditism, and a proposal to stamp out small-pox 
and other contagious diseases, embellished with 
wood engravings, thick 8vo., cloth, 2s., pub. 14s., 
1871”; and «Bart (J.), Selected Obstetrical and 
Gynzcological Works, containing the substance of 
his lectures on Midwifery, thick 8vo., cloth gilt, 
_* 1871.” Both by Sir James Y. Simpson, 


“Bart (C. A.), A Treatise on Discolourations 
and Fractures of the Joints, embellished with wood 
engravings, thick 8vo., cloth gilt, 2s., 1862,” i.«., 
‘Treatise on Dislocations,’ &c., 1822, by Sir Astley 
Cooper, Bart. J. F. P. 

78, Wimpole Street, W. 


Under the heading “Numismatic” in a cata- 
logue of second-hand books lately received I find a 
list of eighteen works relating to coins, tokens, and 
medals wound up by “ Money, a Comedy, a poor 
copy, 1s., 1841.” This is a curiosity of classifica- 
tion. Sr. Swirnry. 


It is generally a rather cheap laugh which is got 
out of printers’ errors ; but the following, which 


think, in ‘N. & Q.’ I will not pillory the book- 
seller who was thus illtreated by his printer. He 
was made to advertise for sale “‘ Marryat (Capt.), 
Pirate and Three Butlers, beautifully illustrated,” 
&c. The association of the two great predatory 
classes, by sea and by land, seemed to me, as the 
esthetics would say, “distinctly humorous.” 
JvuLtan MaRsHALL. 


Penpvutvm Crocks §. vi. 286, 389).— 


“A clergyman in Glasgow possesses [1849] a clock 
made for George Mylne [master mason at] Holyrood 
House, Edinburgh, and on the dial-plate, 
Remember, man, that die thou must, 
And after that to judgment just, 
John Sanderson, Wigton, fecit 1512. 
This is the oldest pendulum clock we have seen, except 
one in the possession of Mr. Sharp, watchmaker, Dum- 
fries, dated 1507, which is considerably prior to the date 
of Galileo’s first application of the pendulum to me- 
chanism.”—Mackie’s ‘ Prisons, &c., of Mary, Queen of 
Scots.’ 
Sir R. Phillips says, “The first pendulum clock 
was made 1641 for St. Paul’s, Covent Garden.” 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Swirt's ‘Potrrz Conversation’ (7* §. vi. 403). 
—My copy, which I have always regarded as be- 
longing to the first edition, bears date 1738, being 
printed at London for B. Motte and C. Bathurst, 
at the Middle Temple Gate, in Fleet Street. 
Lowndes mentions the same edition. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Bompastes Fourioso’ (7" §. vi. 379).—In your 
“ Notices to Correspondents ” at this reference you 
say you “believe the author of ‘ Bombastes 
Faurioso’ is unknown.” Davenport Adams, in his 
‘ Dictionary of English Literature,’ states him to be 
William Barnes Rhodes. I suppose the ‘ Diction- 
ary’ is an authority. Joan TayYtor. 


‘Batape or Gentitnesse’ 
vi. 326, 454).—That there were two Scogans is a 
fact which I never doubted ; and on looking further 
into the matter, I now think it equally certain 
that the author of the ballad sent to the young 
princes was named Henry, and that Caxton made 
a mistake (thinking, probably, at the time of his 
own contemporary) in calling him John. Having 
thus answered my own query, I cannot but express 
my surprise at A. H. failing to see the connexion 
with the ‘Balade of Gentilnesse,’ which shows 
that he cannot have read my note very carefully, 
for otherwise, or if he had ever read Scogan’s 
ballad at all, he must have seen that the connexion 
is very close, and it is just this connexion which 
makes Scogan’s ballad so specially interesting to 
Chaucer students. F. N. 
P.S.—Since writing the above, I have found 
that a John Scogan, who died in 1391, was suc- 


occurred in a recent catalogue, deserves a niche, I 


ceeded in the lordship of the manor of Hanyles 
(? Haviles), in East Rain ham, co. Norfolk, by his 
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brother Henry, who appears a few years later, viz., 
9 Hen. IV., as owner of this and other property in 
the same parish. This Henry was doubtless our 
poet, and at his death (11 Hen. IV.) the estate 
passed to his son Robert. 


Tue ‘Brussets Gazerre’ (7" S. v. 127, 374; 
vi. 31, 134).—It would appear that the lines quoted 


_ from a letter of Charles Lamb’s in ‘ Eliana,’ at the 


first reference, had originally nothing whatever to 
do with Napoleon. I find that they were part of 
a song which is still well known and popular, 
namely, ‘Hearts of Oak.’ This was published, 
together with the music, in the Universal Magazine 
for March, 1760, pp. 152-3, and is there entitled 
“A New Song, sung by Mr. Champness in 
*Harlequin’s Invasion.’” As it has been much 
altered, the original version may, perhaps, be deemed 
worthy of record in the pages of ‘N.& Q.’ It runs 
as follows :— 
Come cheer up, m "tis to glory we steer, 
‘To add this year : 
To honour we call you, not press you like slaves, 
For who are so free as we sons of the waves! 
Heart of oak are our ships, heart of oak are our men, 
We always are ready, steady boys, steady, 
We'll fight, and we ’ll conquer again and again, 
We ne’er see our foes, but we wish them to stay ; 
‘They never see us, but they wish us away ; 
If they ran, why we follow, and run them ashore ; 
For, if they won't fight us, we cannot do more, 
Heart of oak, &c. 
They swear they ‘ll invade us, these terrible foes; 
They frighten our women, our children, and beaus ; 
But should their fiat-bottoms in darkness get o'er, 
Still Britons they 'Il find to receive them on shore. 
Heart of oak, &c. 
We'll still make ‘em run, and we ‘Il still make ‘em sweat, 
In spite of the devil, and Brussels gazette : 
Then cheer up, my lads, with one heart let us sing, 
Our soldiers, our sailors, our statesmen and King. 
Heart of oak, &c, 
The song was written under the inspiration of 
“* the year (1759) of Pitt’s greatest triumphs, the 
year of Minden, and Quiberon, and Quebec.” 
J. F. Mansercs. 
Liverpool. 


“Our Farner” (7 S. vi. 388, 474).—The date 
1552 was misplaced in my query. It belongs to 
the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. That 
trespass should have so deviated from its original 
sense is remarkable. T'répas (a passage, hence a 
—- from life,—death) has never meant sin, or 

ult of any kind, in French. The main purpose of 
my query was to ascertain the origin of the popular 
form of the English Lord’s Prayer. 

ENRY ATTWELL. 

Barnes, 


Axsotuyor (7 vi. 427).—Chalmers’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary’ states that in 1727 Arbuthnot 
“took a house in Dover Street,” and that he died 


in 1734, “at his house in Cork Street, Burling- 
ton Gardens.” Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A, 
Hastings. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 

Alumni Oxonienses: the Members of the University of 
Oxford, 1715 to 1886. Being the Matriculation Re- 
gister of the University. Alphabetically Arranged, 
Revised, and Annotated by Joseph Foster. Vols. II, 
IIL, and IV,, completing the work. (Parker & Co, 

Wirt expedition which seems “phenomenal,” and for 

which his subscribers owe him their gratitude, Mr. 

Foster has completed his heroic task of printing the 

* Alumni Oxonienses,’ a record of the members of the 

University of Oxford, 1715-1886, with their parentage, 

birthplace, year of birth, and degrees. The appearance 

of the first volume was chronicled in ‘N. & Q.’ (7% 8, 

iv. 378). Its completion shows how worthily Mr. Foster 

wears the mantle of Col. Chester, and establishes him in 

a foremost place among genealogists. Work such as 

Mr. Foster has crowded into the last half a dozen years 

is, indeed, in its line, unprecedented. Far beyond the 

genealogist extend the obligations conferred. Thanks to 
the information Mr. Foster is the first to supply, facts 
and dates of the utmost importance to biographical and 
historical research are now accessible. No sign of haste 
is there in the work he pours forth with industry so 
unfailing. So far as our researches extend—and his 
various works have been frequently tested—his compila- 
tions are as remarkable in accuracy as they are monu- 
mental in research. Of this matriculation register of 
Oxford University the mere title conveys an idea of the 
extent of labour involved. To give any insight into the 
contents which the simple mention of the book does not 
convey is not, of course, to be hoped. Under names 
from Matthew Arnold to Samuel Wilberforce the reader 
may satisfy himself of the plan and the execution of the 


_| work, which occupies between sixteen and seventeen 


hundred pages, closely printed in double columns. The 
book thus defying analysis, we will give it warmly such 
help as lays in our power. Mr. Foster’s list of sup- 
porters is largely—we may say principally—composed 
of subscribers or contributors to our own columns. It 
includes thirteen Oxford and five Cambridge —— 
the principal libraries in England and America, 
other public institutions, Large as seems the list, how- 
ever, the result so far is a deficit of 2,000/., which 
necessitate an augmented subscription for the four 
volumes of the earlier series, 1500-1714, the MS. for 
which is in an advanced state. Mr. Foster naturally 
shrinks from committing himself to publication unless 
his subscription list is greatly increased. With private 
individuals it is, of course, frequently a question 
means, or other similar cause, and it is no mission 
ours to chide those whose names do not appear. It is, 
however, fair to point out that in Mr. Foster's list does 
not appear a single club, English or American; that 
Gray’s Inn Library alone among the libraries of the 
Inns of Court figures in the list; that while the Royal 
Library at the Hague and thirteen American libraries 
secure the book, royal, parliamentary, and mul 
cipal patronage is refused to it in England; and that 
Sydney Public Library is the only institution in aay 
English colony to support the undertaking. It is, ia 
deed, remarkable that no name of nobleman, with the 
exception of two bishops, or member of Parliament is 
in the list. Of Mr. Foster's labours we can only say 
they are of national importance, and that what re 

or recompense a public or private recognition can 
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is his right. His publishers are Mesers, Parker & Co., of 
Oxford and London. Subscriptions may, however, be 
sent to Mr. Foster, at 21, Boundary Road, N.W. 


Kensington, Pictu sand Historical, By W. J. Loftie, 
F.S.A. (Field & Tuer.) 
Ir local histories are henceforth to resemble that now 
before us, they are destined to a place in the affections 
of the bibliophile higher than has hitherto been assigned 
them, Topographical works have (somewhat unjustly 
perhaps) been depreciated as books appealing to others 
ratber than true book-lovers. Whatever truth the oa 
might once have must soon disappear. In 
whatever light the new history of Kensington is regarded, 
it merits praise. With its three hundred illustrations of 

ta of interest or beauty, many of them in colours, and 

ll executed in a style of modern art, it puts in a claim 
to general popularity, and is no less fitted for a place on 
the dwelling-room table than on the library shelves. Its 
importance as a record of whatever is known concernin 
the “old Court suburb” commends it to the historic 
reader, and its literary merits render it a worthy com- 
panion to the homelier ‘ History of London’ of the same 
author. Those full and elaborate pedigrees which com- 
mend a work of the class to the genealogist, and the 
special information concerning remains of interest which 
are the delight of the antiquary, are alike supplied, and 
the whole information is conveyed in a style which is 
easy, flexible, and void of affectation, 

Mr, Loftie’s avowed aim has been to trace the history 
of Kensington from the first appearance of the name till 
to-day. With regard to the name of Kensington, as with 
that of the hundred of Ossulton, in which it is situated, 
he has had to dismiss with more or less of derision not 
only the theories of “a number of writers who think that 
because ‘ Kensington ’ begins with a X it must have some- 
thing to do with a king,” but those of the most import- 
ant of his predecessors, From Thomas Faulkner, the 
author of the ‘ History and Antiquities of Kensington,’ 
1820, as well as of historical and topographical accounts 
of Chelsea, of Fulbam, and of Brentford, Ealing, and 
Chiswick, and Danie! Lysons, the historian of ‘The En- 
virons of London,’ 1792-6, to Mr. Walford in his “splendid 
book ‘Old and New London,’” all writers are heretical 
as regards the derivation. Ossulton is, Mr. Loftie holds, 
Oswuilf’s “ton,” though who Oswulf was who gave the 
name to the hundred he does not know, while Kensing- 
ton is simply the “ ton” pe Bn ~™ + a tribe who 

also in other of England. Nocontemporary 
to is discovered earlier than the 
Norman Conquest, though in the account of it in the 
Domesday Book there is a reference back to the time of 
Edward the Confessor, Twenty years later Kensington 
was held by Albericus de Vere, at first under the great 
Bishop of Coutances (Chenesitum), in which name 
Lysons, who is followed by Faulkner and others, found 
the origin of Kensington. The in the Domes- 
day Survey is quoted with a translation, and from this 
text a sermon of interest is delivered on the condition of 
Kensington in the eleventh century, Of the family of 
Vere a pedigree is given, with the descent of the manor 
of Kensington. Other pedigrees of Cope and Rich, of 
Fox of Holland House, of Hicks and Noel of Camp- 
den House, are supplied. It is, of course, impossible to 
give a full account or analysis of Mr. Loftie’s scheme or 
featment. Beginning with the geography of Kensing- 
ton, which is accompanied by maps, Mr. Loftie devotes 
his second — to the Veres and their connexion with 
the manor. Holland House is treated in a third chapter, 


Old Kensington in a fourth, and Kensington Palace and 
Gardens in a fifth. The growth of Kensington, in spite 
of the restrictions upon building in the suburbs enforced 


in the seventeenth century, in consequence of renewed 
outbreaks of the plague and the dangers of the journey 
along the lonely park wall after nightfall, and the manner 
in which it grew to be “the best, the most fashionable, 
the most secure, and most healthy of all the Middlesex 
villages,” furnish matter of extreme interest. It is but 
natural that the associations, literary and artistic, of Ken- 
sington should receive full attention, and the houses of 
Thackeray, Sir F. Leighton, Sir John Millais, Mr. G. F. 
Watts, and others supply numerous illustrations, Some 
of the more noteworthy tombs in Kensal Green are also 
reproduced. Achapteris devoted tothechurch. On the 
present Church of St. Mary Abbots Mr, Loftie passes some 
strictures, The illustrations also include a view of the 
short-lived Hippodrome, The coloured illustrations in- 
clude a dance in Kensington Square in 1815, the Row in 
1793, Kensington Palace in the same year, Kensington 
Gardens and Kensington Palace in 1744, and a com- 
owe representation of travelling in sedan chairs. 

hatever the publishers could do for this book, 
which by command is dedicated to the Queen, has been 
done, and the arrangement of the inner portion of the 
cover with a gold scroll on cloth is an attractive novelty 
due to Mr. Tuer, sure to come into general use for works 
of character and importance. 


Ay able number of the Fortnightly opens with a paper 
on * War,’ by Lord Wolseley, the importance of which it 
is not easy to overestimate. Mr. Swinburne rhapsodizes 
on ‘ Victor Hugo.’ Mr. J. A, Symonds contrasts ‘ Bliza- 
bethan and Victorian Poetry.’ Mr. Oscar Wilde, under 
the title ‘ Pen, Pencil, and Poison,’ deals with Thomas 
Griffiths Wainewright, of whom he disposes as a whole- 
sale poisoner, Mr. Edmund Gosse writes on ‘ Ibsen's 
and the Hon. George Curzon describes 
‘A Visit to Bokhara.’ As the Review is completed by 
Mr. H. H, Johnston on ‘ The Ethics of Cannibalism,’ Mr. 
Mallock on ‘ The Scientific Basis of Optimism,’ and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison on ‘ The Future of Agnosticism,’ it is 
readable from cover to cover.—‘ Posthumous Vicissi- 
tudes of James II.,’ contributed by Mr. J. G. Alger to 
the Nineteenth Century, gives @ curious account, in part 
taken from ‘N. & Q.,’ of the treatment accorded the 
body of this monarch. Under the title of ‘The Decay 
of Lying,’ Mr, Oscar Wilde sends a clever and para- 
doxical article, Dr. Jessopp has some valuable sugges- 
tions for turning to account the large stores of informa- 
tion still accessible and unused in the shape of MS. 
records. Other important articles, mostly political, are 
supplied, and bear very distinguished names.—Keep- 
ing up its high character, the Century begins with a 
paper on ‘ Giotto,’ with reproductions of half a dozen 
pictures. Mr. Remington's ‘ Horses of the Plains’ is 
equally excellent for letterpress and illustrations, both 
are from the same source. ‘ Pagan Ireland’ has great. 
interest, antiquarian and other. ‘ Round about Galilee,’ 
* The West Point of the Confederacy ’—a rather sadden- 
ing record of boyish heroism—and ‘ The Life of Adminis- 
trative Exiles’ are excellent in their various ways. Not 
to preserve and bind the Century is recklessness. The 
volumes are a delight—In Macmillan, ‘ Dr, Johnson’s 
Favourites’ gives a very pleasing account of Bennet 
Langton and Topham Beauclerk. ‘A Practical Philan- 
thropist and his Work’ depicts the life and doings of 
Jean Baptist André Godin. ‘The Bloody Doctor’ of 
Mr, Addrew Lang deals with a fly affected by trout, and 
not with any more than ordinarily zealous professor of 
the healing art. ‘The Practice of Letters’ is rather 
severe upon the latest translator of Cellini’s autobio- 

phy.—Not very important are the ‘ Personal Recol- 
ections of the Great Duke of Wellington’ contributed 
by Lady De Ros to Murray's, but they are agreeable 
reading, and show the great captain in a pleasant light. 
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‘ The Old Cloak,’ by Maxime du Camp, is very touching. 
Mr. H. H. Statham, editor of the Budder, answers, wit 
some asperity, Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s recent paper in the 
Nineteenth Century on ‘ Public Buildings of London,’ 
The Earl of Clarendon will, of course, be heard on 
‘Party Government,’ We fancy ‘Our Library List’ will 
before long disappear.—In Temple Bar, ‘ What Men live 
by,’ from the Russian of Count Tolstoi, by Lady Lech- 
mere, is an admirably characteristic specimen of the 
Russian author’s work. ‘Charles Lamb's Letters’ should 
rather be called ‘Lamb and Coleridge. ‘Puns’ and 
-*Thomas Campbell’ are the subjects of papers,—Mr, 
Haweis writes in the Gentleman's on the ‘ Late John 
Ella,’ and Mr. W. J. Lawrence gives an account of ‘ Pan- 
tomime One Hundred and Fifty Years ago.’ ‘ Curious 
Tenures’ is on a subject of constant interest to readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’—Berkeley Castle is treated of in the English 
Illustrated under ‘ Glimpses of Old English Homes.’ In 
addition to good views of the place some of the fine 
pictures in the collection are reproduced. ‘Gwalior’ is 
the subject of an excellent paper, with illustrations, by 
the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. Mr. Oscar Wilde bas a paper 
on ‘London Models.” An engraving of ‘The Virgin and 
Child,’ from the painting by Lorenzo di Credi in the 
National Gallery, is the frontispiece.—‘ Studies of Ele- 
mentary School Life,’ in Longman’s, gives some essays 
by boys which are sufficiently comic, ‘A Queen Anne 
Pocket Book’ has a mildly antiquarian interest. In‘ At 
the Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Lang furnishes some variants of 
rhymes concerning which he might with advantage have 
consulted ‘N, & Q.’—‘In a Burmese Prison,’ in the 
Cornhill, gives a grim account of life under unfavourable 
conditions. ‘Pickwick’ introduces much matter re- 
cently discussed in‘N.& Q.’ ‘The Grocer’s War’ tells 
again a very strange story.— Mistletoe and Holly’ is 
treated of, with other subjects, in All the Year Rowand. 

Somewuart behind time ap the concluding num- 
ber for 1888 of Le Livre. The most remarkable paper 
it contains is ‘La Destruction Volontaire des Livres ou 
la Bibliolytie, and is by M. F. Drujon. It gives an 
account of the books destroyed by their authors and by 
other individuals. The list is long, no fewerthan 268 works 
being included in the list given, of which the first half 
only appears. The whole is very curious. An illustration 
representing a lovely binding of ‘ La Francaise du Siecle,’ 
in the possession of the author, M. Octave Uzanne, ac- 
companies the number. 

Messrs, Casseut & Co.'s publications lead off with Old 
and New London, Part XVI, This begins about Corn- 
hill and the neighbourhood adjacent, and gives repre- 
sentations of Crosby Hall in 1790, Gresham House in 
Bishopsgate Street, Cornhill in 1630, an excellent repre- 
sentation of the old India Office in 1803, Stow’s monu- 
ment in St, Andrew Undershaft, old Bethlehem Hospital, 
and other spots of interest.—Our Own Country, now at 
the forty-eighth part, with no sign of stoppage, deals with 
Flintshire and Winchester. A capital view of Winchester 
serves as frontispiece, and is followed by one of Rhuddlan 
Castle. Many striking views in Winchester are supplied. 
—The Jilustrated Shakespeare, Part XXXVL, is occupied 
with ‘ King Richard the Third.’ Full-page illustrations 
include the mourning of Queen Margaret, Clarence and 
Brakenbury, Queen Elizabeth lamenting, the Prince of 
Wales and Buckingham proceeding to the Tower, and 
the progress of Hastings to his death.—Part X. of the 
translation of Naumann’s History of Music is occu- 
me with the Old French school and the Nether- 

ds to the beginning of the Renaissance. It re- 
sarees two designs of Van Eyck from Ghent, and 

a portrait of Meyerbeer.—Still in Melbourne, Pictur- 
esque Australasia, Part ILI, gives an animated scene on 
Brighton beach, not to be confounded with Brighton in 


the mother Melbourne has also a suburb named 
Kew. “A vanished wonderland ” is the title given to the 
lake district of New Zealand, to which the work then 
proceeds. — Part XIII. of the Dictionary of Cookery 
finishes the work, to which it gives title-page and index, 
with a useful appendix. 


Part LXII. of Mr. Hamilton’s Parodies gives travesties 
of Mr. Swinburne and Mr. G. R, Sims, 

No, XVIII. of the Bookbinder (Clowes & Sons) is freel 
and handsomely illustrated. Some of the colour-prin 
book-covers are very remarkable. 

Woman's World has a well-illustrated paper on ‘ Fans,’ 
and a second on ‘ The Princesse de Talleyrand.’ There 
are some good views of Fontarabia, one of the most pic- 
turesque portions of northera Spain. 

Tue Rev. W. 8. Lach-Szyrma has reprinted his sermon 
on The Lesson of the Armada, 


Mr. G. Brrxseck Ht writes from 3, The Crescent, 
Oxford :— I have entered into an engagement with 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press to collect and 
edit Dr, Johnson’s letters. A very large number of 
them are in print, but scattered through many volumes; 
many others still remain in manuscript. Since I pub- 
lished my edition of Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson ’ I have, 
through the kindness of correspondents, received copies 
of not a few which I had never before seen. Many, I 
have reason to know, still remain hidden away in the 
desks of collectors of autographs. May I through your 
columns appeal to the owners of such letters to furnish 
me with copies? If they would trust me with the ori- 
ginals they would greatly add to the favour. The regis- 
tered letter-post is a very secure mode of transmission. 
Whatever I receive shall be returned without delay. If 
only a copy is sent I venture to ask that the spelling and 
punctuation of the original be exactly followed. In the 
case of those letters which have been published, I would 
suggest that they should be collated by their owners, and 
that I should be informed of any i acy. Joh v 
handwriting is not always clear, and not a few errors 
have been committed by the copyists. As I hope to sup- 

lement this work by a similar edition of the letters of 
— I venture to make the same requests in his case 
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RMotices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as ® guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
“. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Gro. Ker Hopsox,—“ Jun., Esq.,” is the customary 
sequence, 

CorrIGENDUM.—7* §, vi. col. 1,1. 14 from bottom, 
for “ Luck” read Leech. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, B.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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BOOKBUYERS.—CHEAP BOOKS. — J. 
IRVINE’S CATALOGUE of Miscellaneous New and Second- 
hand Books, published, post free on application —28, Upper 


Part XXIII., price Sixpence, JANUARY, 1889, 


CHRONICLE of NORTH-COUNTRY 
LORE and LEGEND. Illustrated. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. post free. 
Contents for JANUARY. 
THIRTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. 

LORD ARMSTRONG. By Major Evan R. Jones. 

CANDYMAN. By R. O. Heslop. 

The NORTH -COUNTRY GARLAND of SONG. By John Stokoe. 
Whittingham Pair. 

HALTON CASTLE. 

THIRLWALL CASTLE. 

MEN of MARK "TWIXT TYNE and TWEED. By Richard Welford. 
Sir Henry Brabant, Rev. John Brand, George Brewis, Rev. William 
Brewis, John Trotter Brockett. 

The SUNDERLAND BABIES. 

The WRECK of the STANLEY. 

The HEDLEY KOW. 

The STREETS of NEWCASTLE. Grey Street. 

EARLY WARS of NORTHUMBERLAND. I. By William Longstaff. 

The STOTE MANBY CASE. By 8. F. Longstaffe. 

The ROBIN. By Henry Kerr. 

LANGDALE PIKES. 

WALLACE’'S RAIDS in NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The SLEUTH or BLOOD HOUND. By the late James Clephan. 

OUR ROMAN ROADS. By William Brockie. 

A GATESHEAD PRODIGY. 

ALLOM’S VIEW of DURHAM. 

KING ARTHUR and ARTHUR'S HILL. 

The LION BRIDGE, ALNWICK. 

and COMMENTARIES. Burying the Colours a Regiment 

a Yorkshire Robbery and its Detection. 

NORTH-COUNTRY WIT and HUMOUR. 

RECORD of EVENTS and OCCURRENCES. 

PRESENTATION PLATE :—Portrait of Lord Armstrong. 

Published for the Proprietor of the N. l Ae Ch le by 

WALTER SCOTT, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, and 24, Warwick-lane, London. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 
BAN K. 


Southampton Chancery-lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS. repay. 

demand. TW RE. NT 


on TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CU 

ACCOUNTS, calculated on the i hiy bal 
not drawn below 100. The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free 
af , the custody of Deeds, Writings. and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and 

3. and the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, and An- 

cu on ap 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Manager. 


BRAND & 
BEEF 
BovILLoN. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
co the reach of all. by all 

ld in Tins, with Patent Band Opener 
Chemists and Grocers. : 


Caution! Beware of Imitations. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— When inclement 
ve is requ > compensate e body by means of other 
channels. Holloway’s Pills can fidentl ded as 
tasiest, surest, and safest means of attaining this desirable end without 
weakening the most delicate, or incommoding the most feeble. When 
from frequently recurring chills, or the inhalation of impure air, the 
blood becomes foul and the secretions vitiated, these Pills present a 
ready and efficient means of cleansing the former and correcting the 
latter. By this salutary proceedi tissese is arrested at its —_ 
and inconveniences averted, and the nervous 
from the depressing effects entailed upon them by an illness. 


MR. WHITAKER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 


8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. A New Edition, with several 
Hundred Illustrations. 


Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVII, SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 


they are Distinguished in Works of Art, By the late Vi 
Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. A New Edition, wi 
numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. AU- 
GUSTUS JESSOPP,D.D,. Forming the Seventeenth and 
Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the Additional Matter 
found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Versions; Intro- 
ductions to the several Books and Fragments; 

Notes and References; and a General Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of St. 
Alban’s, and Examining — of the Bishop. 

post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


anual of Devotion for the Young, with a Guide to Con- 


; or neatly boun it edges, ls, Large- 
Edition, cloth, 1s. 


Very large type, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


ond Seager to the Course of the Christian 
ear. 

It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s, 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
morocco, 6s. 6d. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. ; Persian roan, 
6s.; morocco, 9. ; and in several other sizes, 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 


mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 

tive of Our Blessed Lord's Life and Ministry, By the Rev. 

W. MICHELL, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the 

boy Bath and Wells. A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 
6s. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Part I. Its NATURE and BENEFITS. With a Notice of some 
Common Objections to Receiving it. 


Part I. An EXPLANATION of what is REQUIRED of them 
who come to the LORD’S SUPPER. In Plain Language. 


By the Rev. W. H, RIDLEY, M.A. 


Price in cloth, 7d.; or on fine paper, ls. ; neatly bound in 
Persian roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


London: J. Warraker, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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STAN DARD 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY." 
Just published, price 15g, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, 
Volume XVII. (EDWARD—ERSKINE), royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volume X VIII. will be issued on MARCH 24, 1889, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months, 


K S. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.— 
The EDITION DE LUXE.—26 vols. imperial 8vo. Con- 
taining 248 Steel Engravings, 1,620 Wood Engravings, and 
88 Coloured Iliustrations. The Steel and Wood Engrav- 
ne are Paints on real China Paper. NUMBER OF 

PIES 


NTED, ONE THOUSAND, each copy being 
numbered. can only be obtained bh 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.— 


| STANDARD EDITION.—26 vols. large Svo. 10s. 6d. 

This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's 
Writings not before collected, with many additional 
Illustrations. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.— 


The LIBRARY EDITION.—24 vols. large crown 8vo. 
handsomely bound in cloth, 9&.; or half-russia, marbled 
edges, 131. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard 
Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 


*," The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.— 
The POPULAR EDITION.—13 vols. crown 8vo. with 
Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, | 
31. 5s. ; and in half-morocco, gilt, 5. 10s. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. | 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.— 
The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION.—26 vols. 
bound in cloth, 41. 1ls.; or handsomely bound in haif- 
morocco, 81. 8. 

*," The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.— 
The POCKET EDITION.—27 vols. in handsome ebonized 
case, 21. 12s, 6d. 

*,* The Volumes are sold 
uncut edges, ls. 6d. each ; or in paper cover, 1s. each. 


| issue. Each Volume contains s Frontispiece, bound in hall 


GEORGE ELIOT’S ROMOLA. With 
by Sir Leighton, President of the 
Royal Academy. 2 vols. rial 8vo. NUMBER OF 
COPIES PRINTED, ONE each copy 
numbered. The Work can only be obtained 
Booksellers. 


HENRY FIELDING’S WORKS. In 
10 vols. royal 8vo. Edited, with a Essay, vy 
LESLIE STEPHEN, and Illustrated by William §& 

The First Volume also contains Hogarth's Portrait a of 
Henry Fielding. The Edition is limited to 1,000 copies 
for Europe, and 250 copies for the United States of 

—- The Work can be obtained only through Book- 
sellers. 


Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS— 


UNIFORM EDITION.—10 vols. crown 8vo. 4 
each. Each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-page. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, 
EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE —LIBRARY EDITION. 
containing 5 Illustrations, large crown 

*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. fcap. S¥0. 

limp cloth cloth, 2s. 6d. each ; 

And the POCKET EDITION, in 7 vols. now in process of 


| cloth, price, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. per Volume, 


Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS.— 


UNIFORM EDITION.—7 vols. each containing 4 I> 
trations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 


*," Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. fcap. 8% 
limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols 


feap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each 


Sir ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, 


*,” Mesers. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward, post free on 
PUBLICATIONS, containing Lists of Works by the MUST POPULAR MODERN WRITERS. 


application, a CATALOGUE of their 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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